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ANNUAL REPORT 


Congregational Education Society 
November 3, 1926 


This report covers the activities of the year, October 1, 


1925 to October 1, 1926. 


\HE work of the Education Society is that of leader- 
a ship in Christian Education. Its secretaries are 
constantly collecting data with reference to the best ma- 
terials and methods in this field, consulting with state, 
association, and local church leaders and helping them to 
develop effective policies and plans for educational work. 
They are also called upon for a large amount of individual 
work, giving advice through correspondence and personal 
interviews on specific problems. The aim of all our work 
is to arouse interest and develop in our churches a com- 
prehensive program of religious education. This service 
is of fundamental importance, underlying the success of 
all our churches and of our missionary enterprises. 

The work is carried on through various departments, 
some of the prominent features of which are as follows: 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


HERBERT W. GATES, ROBERT W. GAMMON, 
General Secretary Associate Secretary 


During the last two years the General Secretary has 
carried the work of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion in addition to those of general administration, for 
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reasons of economy. This pressure has recently been re- 
lieved by the appointment of Mr. Lobingier as Secretary 
of Missionary Education. 


The accounting system of the Society has been re- 
organized and a set of books opened which give accurate 
information concerning the finances of the organization. 


Frequent meetings of the Promotional Council and 
committees in connection with the progress of the merger 
have occupied a large amount of time. Important con- 
ferences with leaders of other denominations with refer- 
ence to the growing volume of cooperative work form 
another large item in the duties of this office. 


The correspondence on topics of a wide range in the 
field of religious education is steadily growing, as are the 
requests for addresses, personal interviews, and consulta- 
tion with local groups. It is an encouraging sign of the 
increasing interest in the educational work of the church 
that all our secretaries find themselves with far more 
such requests than they can possibly meet. State con- 
ferences and association meetings are giving larger place 
on their programs to this phase of religious work. 


The need of someone with authority to represent the 
Society and its work in the Middle West has been increas- 
ingly evident. It was also apparent that Dr. Gammon, 
who has served the Society as Field Secretary in Illinois 
and adjoining states, was being invited by his associates 
and leaders in the churches to visit points outside of his 
own territory for counsel and help. The need and the man 
met one another, and the Directors, early last Spring 
appointed Dr. Gammon as Associate Secretary, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. While the work of Dr. Gammon’s 
immediate district has been too important and his leader- 
ship there too effective for him to be entirely freed from 
this prior claim, this appointment has given him greater 
freedom to serve the interests of the Society and the 
churches in other states. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION. Rev. JoHN L. LOBINGIER, 
Secretary 


This Department was created in 1916 as a result of 
action by the National Council upon recommendation of 
the Commission on Missions, after a careful study of the 
whole subject. It was felt that the importance of this 
branch of educational work was so important as to call 
for a special department with a full time secretary and, 
moreover, that this Department should be related to the 
organization responsible for the whole program of re- 
ligious education. 

The growth of the work has justified this action. It 
has featured missionary education in the Sunday school 
and has developed the plan known as “World Service 
Schools.” Two thousand schools are enrolled*for this 
~ work, each having a specially appointed correspondent, 
whose name and address are registered with the depart- 
ment, and to whom are regularly sent the materials and 
programs provided by the various boards. In addition to 
these, a large amount of information is furnished to these 
leaders regarding the best methods, new plans of work, 
missionary reading, and any other data that will aid them 
in developing a thorough program of mission study and 
service as an integral part of the school work. 

The demand for graded material has steadily in- 
creased and we now have about 2,500 Primary and Junior 
leaders registered with the Department. 

The Department has recently issued a pamphlet 
“Teaching Stewardship,” supplementing the material pub- 
lished by the Commission on Missions and designed to help 
leaders to introduce this important principle of Christian 
living into their program of training. 

The Here and There Stories, originally started by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions has been published by this 
Department for several years with a steadily growing list 
of subscribers. This series of home and foreign mission 
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stories for Juniors meets many needs and has attracted 
wide attention. We are constantly receiving requests from 
publishers of other denominations for permission to quote 
or reprint some of these stories. The Woman’s Board 
of Missions furnishes the editorial supervision of the 

foreign mission stories, while the Extension Boards do the 
game for the homeland series. 

While the best missionary education centers largely 
in the church school the work of this Department is not 
confined to this agency of the church. Other items in an 
ever-widening service may be enumerated as follows: 

Promotion of Church Schools of Missions, a valuable 
agency for interesting the local church in missions. The 
Department issues a booklet with suggestions as to organ- 
ization, courses of study, and methods of work. 

Leader’s Helps Service, through which outlines and 
suggestions for teaching are furnished, based upon the 
current mission study texts, with literature of our Boards 
that give concrete illustrations of the general theme drawn 
from our own work. 

Mission Study Classes and Discussion Groups are 
furnished with suggestions for their work, projects for 
service, and aided in many ways. 

Mission Study Courses are suggested and Leaders 
secured for summer cenferences and institutes. 

The Congregational Woman’s Home Missionary Fed- 
eration, at the conclusion of its long and honorable service, 
October 15, 1926, formally turned over to the Education 
society the responsibility for its educational work. The 
Society appreciates the trust thus placed upon it and will 
endeavor to discharge it in the same spirit of consecrated 
service that has characterized the Federation in the past. 

The coming of Rev. John L. Lobingier to the Secre- 
taryship of this Department is a distinct gain for the 
cause of missionary education. By training and tempera- 
ment, and by his long and effective service in the field he 
is eminently well fitted for the post. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS. REV. HUBERT C. HERRING, 
Secretary 


This Department is conducted in close cooperation 
with the Social Relations Commission of the National 
Council, Mr. Herring serving as Executive Secretary of 
that Commission. Its aim is to inspire our whole educa- 
tional program with the spirit of practical Christianity 
in all human relations. It gathers material on industrial 
and social issues and makes it available to pastors and 
leaders. It seeks to stimulate interest in such questions 
and to develop forums and discussion groups that will 
use the materials prepared. 

A special aim of the Department is to concentrate 
upon the intensive study of actual situations and successful 
experiments in industrial good will. The Seminar on 
Friendly Relations with Mexico conducted last Spring is 
a good example of such work. A group of leading pastors 
and laymen visited Mexico, met the leaders of that country 
and discussed with them, in a spirit of friendship and 
open-mindedness the- issues that concern both nations. 
Similar seminars are-now being planned in various indus- 
trial centers of this country. 

A very considerable amount of social education is 
carried on through articles by the Secretary and other 
leaders and published in The Congregationalist and other 
religious papers. One good example of this is the dis- 
cussion of the “Statement of Social Ideals” adopted at the 
last National Council meeting which has been running in 
the columns of The Congregationalist. 

Secretary Herring is also engaged in the preparation 
of various texts for study and discussion groups of dif- 
ferent ages. 

After three years with this Department, Miss Anna 
Estelle May resigned the position of Secretary of Woman’s 
Work, last month, just before her marriage. Miss May 
has worked with the Woman’s Committee of the Commis- 
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sion on Social Relations and has rendered valuable service 
in the development of woman’s groups in the local churches 
and in furnishing materials for their work. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK. Rev. Harry T. STOCK, 
Secretary 


The importance of this Department is attested by the 
universal interest in the “Youth Problem.” The effort of 
the Department is to make it clear that young people are 
not so much of a problem as an asset, if they are given 
the right sort of friendly leadership. Secretary Stock has 
succeeded remarkably well in this attempt. His plans 
have been wisely conceived and received with growing 
appreciation. 

An important achievement has been the formation of 
the National Committee of Congregational Young People, 
including 25 selected young folks from as many different 
states. This committee takes an active part in the de- 
velopment of plans of work and materials of study. 

Practical suggestions as to the best methods of work 
are being furnished, through regular and special bulletins 
to more than 5,000 leaders of young people all over the 
country. Growing out of this bulletin service is a con- 
stantly growing correspondence calling for advice upon 
a great variety of special problems. 

Space forbids more than the mere enumeration of 
other items in the work of this Department. 

Topics for Study and Discussion. Two series: our 
own “Christian Life Topics” and those of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, comments on each of which appear 
weekly in The Wellspring. 

Life-Work Guidance. Information as to fresh oppor- 
tunities in the ministry and other forms of Christian life- 
service is given in bulletins and in personal correspondence 
and interviews. This is a constant, unobtrusive, but very 
effective line of recruiting service. 
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Summer Conferences. Thirty-seven held in 1926, with 
a total attendance of from 4,500 to 5,000. The Department 
furnishes suggestions as to courses of study, methods of 
work, and cooperates in securing leaders, Some financial 
aid is extended in places where it is most needed. 

Week-end Institutes. These meetings, held in local 
churches, often with several churches cooperating, have 
proved to be a great source of inspiration and training. 
They are available to many who have not been able to 
attend the summer conference, and often lead to the at- 
tendance of many who have come to realize how much they 
mean. Several hundred of these were held last year. 

A Year’s Program of Work. This booklet, issued this 
year for the first time, may serve as the conclusion and 
summary of this presentation of the Department’s work. 
It gives to leaders of young people’s groups rich sugges- 
tions for programs of study, worship, and service through- 
out the year, with some special theme for each month. 
It is a valuable contribution and its excellence is shown 
by the fact that several thousand copies have been pur- 
chased. - 


STUDENT LIFE. REv. HARRY T. STOCK, 
Secretary 


The combination of this work with that of the Young 
People under one secretary may be logical, but is not 
desirable. Each presents demands which amply justify the 
time and strength of one man and it is to be hoped that the 
time may soon come when a full time secretary may be 
secured to relieve Mr. Stock of one or the other. It will 
be hard to decide which he should drop, he has given such 
fine service in each. 

The responsibility of the Education Society for stu- 
dent work at present falls under three main heads, as 
follows: 
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University Pastor Work. There are at least 20,000 
young men and women of Congregational affiliations or 
inclinations in attendance upon our state universities or 
other tax-supported institutions ‘of learning. Here is a 
mighty asset for the future if rightly developed. The dis- 
tinctively religious work at these institutions must be 
done through the local churches. Few of them are able 
to meet the demand without assistance. The Society helps 
to maintain special work for students at thirty-five points 
throughout the country, sometimes by supplying part of 
the salary of a man or woman to work with the students, 
sometimes by furnishing funds to aid the local pastor in 
carrying on a more adequate service. The amount ex- 
pended for this work last year was $26,858. Urgent re- 
quests for additional help have had to be refused that 
would have required nearly double this amount. 

Recruiting Service. The Secretary visits each year, 
as many of our own colleges and state institutions as 
possible. Such visits are arranged for in advance and 
opportunity is given for addresses before the student body 
and for personal interviews. The object in all such visits 
is to present the call and the opening for fruitful service 
in Christian vocations. There is growing demand for 
cooperative service in this line. Teams of speakers are 
made up, representing various denominations, each one 
Spending several days or a week in a given university. 
The lack of funds has thus far prevented us from taking 
anything like our full share of this important work. 

Student Aid. There are many pastors in positions of 
great influence in the service of our churches who gladly 
testify to their sense of indebtedness to those friends of 
Christian education who, by their gifts to this Society and 
to its predecessors, have made it possible to aid worthy 
students in their college and seminary training. 

After long and careful study of this whole matter 
of student aid, the Society has placed it upon a loan basis. 
Students applying for financial assistance will be granted 
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loans upon such terms as will impose no undue burden 
upon those who finish their course and enter the service 
of the churches. About 150 students are being aided each 
year. Here, too, there is need of additional funds with 
which to meet real needs that are carefully investigated. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING. REV. ERWIN L. SHAVER, 
Secretary 


It is obvious that the best possible plans, methods, 
and materials will be of little avail without competent 
teachers and leaders for their use. This service is of basic 
importance. For years we have been unable to do more 
than meet the most pressing demands. A considerable 
amount of teacher-training has been carried on, through 
local classes, community schools, and correspondence study, 
the major part of which, during the last two years, has 
been done by Mr. Shaver in addition to his already suffi- 
cient duties as Field*Secretary for Northern New England. 
Last summer, the Directors expressed their appreciation 
of his service and their faith in the future of such work 
by appointing him as Secretary of Leadership Training. 

The department has not had time, nor has it as yet 
the funds with which to prosecute an aggressive campaign 
for the improvement of our religious educational leader- 
ship. About 1500 standard credits were issued last year, 
and many more certificates for work done in special 
courses. The work of community schools is growing in 
volume and usefulness, but there is great need for a flex- 
ible program, adapted to the needs of all sizes and types 
of schools which shall make self-improvement in teaching 
available,to every leader. This is the aim of this depart- 
ment. 
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FIELD WORK. 


The Field Secretaries of the Society are charged with 
the task of carrying to the churches all the varied pro- 
gram of religious education. To accomplish this with full 
satisfaction to themselves would require a range of knowl- 
edge and intimate acquaintance with the different branches 
of educational work that is possessed by few. It would 
also require that each man have a district small enough 
to permit of intensive work. Most of our Field Secretaries 
are responsible for districts too large to cover adequately, 
including from one or two to twelve states each. These 
districts and the secretaries in each are as follows: 


REy. ERWIN L. SHAVER, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island. 

Rey. ALBERT J. Murpeuy, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Connecticut. New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

CHARLES L. Fisk, D.D., 801 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, O. 
Ohio and the States south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi. 

ROBERT W. GAMMON, D.D., Miss SALLTE A. McDrERMoTT, Assist- 
ant Secretary, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota. 

CHARLES G. Murpuy, D.D., 408 Barkley Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 

REV. FRANKLIN J. ESTABROOK, 211 Guardian Trust Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Southern 
Idaho, Texas, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma. 

Rey. JOHN C. PRINCE, 424 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Northern California. 

Rey. FRED GREY, 6th and University Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, Oregon, Northern Idaho. 


States not included in this list have their own educa- 
tional directors, or are caring for this work in other ways. 

As will be seen by comparison with other statements 
in this report, Dr. Gammon and Mr. Shaver also have 
additional responsibilities of a special nature. 
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Despite these handicaps our Field Secretaries have 
rendered a valuable service in their respective territories 
and have been warmly appreciated as helpful advisers in 
the development of our denominational program of relig- 
ious education. Some of the prominent features of their 
work and the service which they are prepared to render 
to the churches are as follows: 

Consultation with state and local committees. In most 
states our secretary is the Executive Officer of the Committee 
on Religious Education. 

Addresses at State and Association meetings and personal 
interviews with leaders. 

Visitation of churches for the purpose of making studies 
of the local situation and consulting with local committees con- 
cerning the development of their work. 

Helping to organize young people’s rallies, week-end insti- 
tutes, summer conferences and similar gatherings. Our secre- 
taries are asked to make suggestions as to materials and methods 
and often to take the lead in organizing and promoting these 
affairs. 

Correspondence, personal interviews, addresses and discus- 
sions in local church schools, for the purpose of aiding in every 
way possible the development of more effective religious educa- 
tional work. 


But one change has been made in the Field Staff 
since our last report. Rev. George Reid Andrews resigned 
the secretaryship of the New York office, to devote his 
entire time to religious ‘°ation through dramatic pres- 
entation. After a long search for the right person to fill 
this vacancy, the Directors have appointed Rev. Albert J. 
Murphy, formerly head of the department of religious 
education in the University of Pittsburg, and before that 
educational director and pastor in Congregational churches 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Murphy comes highly recommended as 
a man of thorough technical training and sound practical 
experience. Meanwhile, the State Conference of New York 
has appointed its own educational secretary, thus relieving 
Mr. Murphy from responsibility for their work. There 
still remains a large and important territory as indicated 
in the list given above, which may be most advantageously 
served from New York City as headquarters. 
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FINANCIAL. 


On account of the increasingly close relationships with 
state conferences and the desirability of having the fiscal 
year of the Education Society correspond with those of 
the conferences, the Directors voted to make the fiscal 
year of the Society coincide with the calendar year. In 
order to make this change the books were not closed at the 
end of May, but the present period was extended until 
December 31. For the purpose of comparison the follow- 
ing statement is given as of the former fiscal year, ending 
May 31, 1926:— 


INCOME 
Contributions $124,845.20 
Legacies available for current use 22,660.44 
Income, invested funds 19,592.44 
Other income 4,495.71 
———— $171,593.79 
EXPENSE 
General educational administration $ 8,886.07 
Business department 7,180.85 
Missionary education department 11,533.68 
Social relations department UBS Oil 
Student Life department 4,851.91 
Elementary work ele) 
Young People’s work 4,764.79 
Field work 55,982.65 
Student Aid 9,973.16 
University pastors 26,853.76 
Denominational assessments 10,032.27 
Interdenominational work 2,008.05 - 
Annuity payments 1,163.00 
——— 157,267.80 
Surplus for the year $ 14,325.99 


This surplus was applied to the reduction of the Society’s 
indebtedness, bringing it down to $23,272. 
As assets the Society Le May 31, 1926: 


Current assets $ AL Paranal 
Invested funds 402,196.21 
$416,418.48 


Its Liabilities on the same date were $439,691.48, leaving 
a deficit as stated above, a reduction of about one-half from the 
indebtedness of the previous year. 
; HERBERT W. GATES, 


Coreral Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Organization and Work 


The Education Society is a service organization. Its work 
differs from that of the missionary boards in that it does not con- 
duct churches, schools, or missions. It does no direct religious 
educational work on the field. Its task is that of helping the state 
and local church forces to organize and develop for themselves the 
best possible program of educational work, discovering and making 
available to the churches materials, plans, and methods that have 
proved successful. 

The Society is organized into departments, each with its special 
secretary and committee of the Board of Directors, the members of 
these committees being chosen with reference to their technical 
training, experience, and other special qualifications for the service 
to be rendered. 

It is the task of these departments to collect and organize 
the best materials and methods of work in their respective fields 
and, co-operatively, to develop a comprehensive and unified program 
of relig’ous education, adapted to the needs of children, young 
people, and adults, and taking account of the influence and resources 
of the varied agencies that touch the growing life of the child. 

In this service the Education Society and the Publishing Society 
are partners, under the same Board of Directors: the Publishing 
Society being responsible for the creation and publishing of texts 
and similar materials, the Education Society for the development 
and promotion of educational policies and programs. 

The responsibility for promotion falls chiefly upon the Field 
Work Department with its eight district secretaries whose task it is 
to carry the entire program of the Society to the state and local 
forces of the country. These district offices are clearing houses for 
religious educational information and the secretaries themselves 
endeavor, with insufficient help, to meet the needs of their extensive 
districts for counsel and leadership. 


Developments during the Biennium 


The two years since the last National Council have been marked 
by steady growth. Increasing conviction of the fundamental import- 
ance of religious education in the life and work of the church has 
led to larger demands for service. These demands the Society has 
met, so far as possible, with no increase in secretarial forces or in 
financial support. The staff has, in fact, been depleted during the 
last year, so that we close the biennium with two less members than 
at the beginning. 

Early in the summer of 1924, Dr. Arthur E. Holt who, since 
1919 had been Secretary of the Social Service Department, resigned 
to accept the Professorship of Social Ethics in Chicago Theological 
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Seminary. This resignation was accepted with deep regret and with 
high appreciation of the value of Dr. Holt’s services to the Society 
and to the cause of social service throughout the denomination. The 
vacancy thus created was filled by the election of Rev. Hubert C. 
Herring, June 14, 1924, 


Also in the summer of 1924, Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, under 
whose leadership as General Secretary the Society has made marked 
progress during the last ten years, resigned to accept the pastorate 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church, in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
leaving for his new post September Ist. In accepting this resigna- 
tion the Directors appointed a committee to express their apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Sheldon’s services in a resolution, published in The Congre- 
gationalist, September 4, 1924. Rev. Herbert W. Gates was clected 
Acting-General Secretary and has since held this position in addition 
to his duties as Secretary of Missionary Education. 


A third res’gnation was that of Mrs. Millacent P. Yarrow as 
Educational Associate. The work of this office, including leadership 
training and correspondence work has been carried through the 
past year by Rev. Erwin L. Shaver in addition to his duties as 
District Secretary of Northern New England. 

As will be seen from the following detailed reports, each staff 
secretary is now responsible for at least two departments of work, 
and the Society is seriously under-manned as compared with similar 
organizations in other denominations. 


Miss'onary Education 
Secretary, Rev. Herbert W. Gates 


The National Council, at its meeting in 1915, after careful study 
by the Commission on Missions, adopted a plan of missionary educa- 
tion under a single secretary, closely affiliated with the general edu- 
cational program, and with equal relationship to both home and 
foreign missions. This was provided for by creating a department 
of missionary cducation in the Education Society, a policy which is 
in line with that of other leading denominations. 

This department has made steady progress in the development 
of a unified plan of missionary education including the following 
named features. 


1. The World Service Schools plan for church schools. Schools 
enrolling receive monthly programs prepared by the various Congre- 
gational missionary societies for use in the sessions of the school. 
Frequent bulletins of information and suggestion are issued and a 
growing correspondence with the leaders in these schools gives 
evidence of the value received. The plan has not only increased the 
support of our missionary enterprises, but, in many cases has given 
new life and interest to the entire work of the school. Slightly 
over 2,000 schools are now enrolled in this plan, and 1,184 Primary 
leaders and 1,003 Junior leaders are receiving graded materials 
suited to their respective departments. 
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2. Literature. .The department has prepared a series of basic 
pamphlets setting forth the best plans and materials for different 
age. groups, also various pamphlets and folders dealing with specific 
Rhases of missionary education. This. literature is listed in the 
Jont Catalog of Literature, of which a copy will be sent on request: 


3. Leader’s Helps Service. Leaders of groups using the ‘inter- 
denominational mission study texts are furnished with a package of 
literature giving practical suggestions for teaching, refereneés to 
literature, and illustrations bearing on the theme of the text drawn 
from our own fields of work. This helps to connect the interdenorn- 
inational text: with our Congregational enterprises, 


4. Conferences. and Institutes. .The secretary, is. constantly 
meeting with more requests than can. be granted for lack of time, 
to teach in summer conferences on miss: onary education. 


' 5. Correspondence. ‘Some of the most direct help is given to 
correspondents who send in to the department questions on specific 
problems. This Se a has increased ’ five= fold during the 
last five years. 


6. Interdenominational Co-operation. The secretary of this de- 
partment has an active share in the work of the Missionary Edue¢a- 
tion Movement through which organization, together with the Council 
of Women for Home Missions and the Federation, of Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies, a large amount of co-operative work 
is done. Marked progress has been made toward a more thoroughly 
educational program and its closer integration in the general course 
of religious education. 


Social Service 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring 


This department furnishes material for use in stimulating the 
social conscience of our people. Its field covers the points of social 
strain, such as industrial welfare, racial good-will, community serv- 
ice, rural welfare, and international peace and justice. 


Significant developments during the last two years: 


1. The Women’s Section, Miss Anna Estelle May, Secretary. 
This operates under the Women’s Committee of the National ele 
Social Service Commission, of which Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer i 
chairman. It co-operates with other women’s organizations in pro- 
viding programs and outlines for study, gathering data on women’s 
social work in different types of communiti es, and aidirig’ with 
counsel leaders desiring help in this line of service. Miss May has 
had wide experience in th’s field, having handled more than’ a 
thousand casés of delinquent girls during the war, and combines the 
viewpoint of the social and the church worker. 
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2. Social and Industrial Conferences. These have been held 
principally in co-operation with the Federal Council Commission on 
Social Service. Denominational conferences have also been held in 
connection with four State and several Association meetings during 
the past year. The active co-operation of Mr. John Calder, Chair- 
man of our Social Service Commission has been of great value in 
these conferences. 

3. Social Service in the Local Church. Dr. Holt’s book 
Social Work in the Churches has been widely used as a text for 
study and discussion groups. The department also counsels with 
church committees regarding local programs of community service. 

4, Educational Material. In co-operation with other depart- 


ments of the Education Society and the Publishing Society we are 
preparing and gathering study material for use in church groups. 
This material includes such as the Optional Discussion Courses in 
the Adult Bible Class Magazine, Library Loan Packages for discus- 
sion groups, Social Service material for use in various religious 
magazines of our own and other denominations, and textbooks, of 
which Christian Ideals in Industry by F. E. Johnson and Arthur E. 
Holt, is an example. 


5. Contributions to Current Social Literature. Dr. Holt and 
Mr. Herring have both contributed considerable material which has 
appeared in The Congregationalist, The Christian Century, and other 
religious journals. 

6. Young People’s Work. A feature of the social service work 
which is growing in importance is through the contacts of its 
secretaries with student and young people’s groups in colleges and 
at conferences. Probably no portion of our constituency is more 
alert and eager for guidance on social questions. 


7. Information Service. In co-operation with the Information 
Bureau of the Federal Council Commission the department is mak- 
ing contacts with various social agencies with a view to securing 
and furnishing to our constituency trustworthy data with reference 
to currrent issues. 


Men’s Work 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring 


There is need of an organized department of Adult Work with 
a full-time secretary, but for the present this has been assigned to 
the Social Service Department. The Secretary serves also as 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Men’s Work of the 
National Council. The work has consisted largely of distributing 
information, through bulletins and pamphlets, upon the best methods 
and successful plans for men’s work in the churches. The bulletins 
prepared by Dr. Holt and Mr. Charles A. Butts giving detailed in- 
formation for different types of churches are of great value and are 
still available. These are listed in the Joint Catalog of Literature. 
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Student Life 


Secretary, Rev. Harry T. Stock 


1. University Pastorates. During the past year the Society 
aided in the support of 38 student pastors in 27 states. The number 
of students of Congregational affiliations reached through this work 
is about 20,000 annually. 

There are three main types of university situations. 

(1) The large university with from 500 to 1,000 Congregational 

students. Here we usually have a full-time worker devoting 

all his energies to student activities, doing no preaching himself. 

In some cases the minister prefers to make his own student con- 

tacts, employing assistants to aid in the parish work. 

(2) The smaller university with from 100 to 500 Congrega- 

tional students. The Society aids the churches in these places 

to secure a high type of preacher who will appeal to students. 

(3) Places where three or four denominations employ a single 

worker in a union enterprise to work with the students of their 

respective faiths. This worker acts as associate pastor to the 
local church or churches. The Society is co-operating at nine 
such points of which perhaps the most unique is East Lansing, 

Michigan, where four denominations have contributed $100,000 

to build a union church and four boards of education employ a 

competent staff to care for community and campus needs. 

Another example of the same type of co-operation is at Durham, 

N. H. 


The work of the University pastorate is varied and must always 
be built upon the local situation. Four phases may be mentioned. 

(1) Emphasis upon the Sunday morning service and the habit 

of church attendance, meeting the spiritual needs of students 

through social Christian worship. 

(2) The school of religion with high-grade courses in Bible, 

psychology of religion, Christian ethics, sociology, etc. 

(3) Discussion groups with students, helping them to face the 

issues of life from a Christian standpoint. These groups are 

held in the church, or with pastoral leadership in fraternity 
houses. 

(4) The pastoral relationship: comradeship with students dur- 

ing the week on the campus and in the pastor’s study. 

2. Educational evangelism. Visits to colleges by Congrega- 
tional leaders, presenting a series of addresses upon related sub- 
jects for three or four days. The department is ready to provide 
such service for colleges desiring it. 
service, vocational or otherwise. 

An important phase of this work is the visits to state universi- 
ties by teams representing several denominations, with the purpose 
of helping students to regard life as an opportunity for Christian 
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8. Student Aid. About $10,000 a year is distributed to some 
140 students who are preparing for the ministry and allied callings, 
on the basis of a grant or loan. This enables many students to com- 
plete their course who would otherwise leave college for financial 
reasons. More funds are needed to aid students’ in, real néed: . Our 
allotment is far below that of other denominations in cases of 
emergency. x 

4. Recruiting. Three months are chiefly used; public addresses, 
personal ‘interviews, and discussion or study! courses. “The .Society 
seeks to impress local groups with the necéssity' ‘of providing for 
an intelligent study of vocational choice in: the=eurriculum of the 
church school ¢lass or society. A very important ‘follow-up work has 
been developed. The department has the namés of 2,000 -young 
people who have some interest in full-time servig¢e. These receive 
a bulletin of information every two months and:*a personal letter 
about once a year. Each year the names of seniors in college who 
are contemplating full-time service are sent to Congregational 
sem naries, 

Young People’s Work 


Secretary, Rev. Harry T. Stock 


a ntoctens has been made during the last two’ “years along the 
following lines: 
lt, The department has become known as a. source of helpful 

suggestions for leaders in young people’s work. Prior to October 
1923 there was no such department. There are now 5,000 leaders of 
young. people on the mailing list of the department. 

_2. Regular service provided for the young people of-‘our 
churches: 


(a) Free quarterly bulletins of suggestions and information. 
(b) Occasional special bulletins on particular topics. 

(c) Three sets of material weekly in The Wellspring: sugges- 
tions and discussion subjects on the Senior C. E. Topic, optional 
discussion topics and outlines, a service of worship for: young 
people’s groups. 


3. Co-operation between agencies for young people’s work has 
been advanced and much friction and competition eliminated. The 
secretary of this department is an officer of the Interdenominational 
Young People’s Commission and of the Young People’s Section of 
the International Council of Religious Education, which now meet at 
the same place and time. 


4. Summer Conferences. Thirty-two Congregational Young 
People’s conferences will be held in 1925, with some 4,000 young 
people receiving inspiration and instruction thereby. These confer- 
ences are developing systematic courses in Bible study, world service, 
church work, religious education, personal problems, and_ social 
issues. 
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Field Work Department 


This department is under the general supervision of the Acting- 
General Secretary. Its work includes that of correlating the contri- 
butions of the various special departments and developing educa- 
tional policies and a comprehensive and unified program of religious 
education. The important task of leadership training is now cared 
for by this department. This includes a large amount of corres- 
pondence study and accred‘ting work done in local groups. 


The field secretaries, whose work of promotion has been de- 
scribed at the beginning of this report, carry a large responsibility, 
the extent of which may be indicated by the following list of officers 
and the districts served by each. 


Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Boston, Mass. Northern New England 
District: 5’ states, 1,296 churches. 


Rev. George R. Andrews, New York City. North Atlantic Dis- 
trict: 8 states, 786 churches. . 


Rev. Charles L. Fisk, Cleveland, Ohio. Ohio & South Atlantic 
District: 10 states, 658 churches. 


Rev. Robert W. Gammon, Chicago, Ill. Central District: 5 states, 
1,041 churches. 


Rev. John C. Prince, Topeka, Kansas. South Central District: 
5 states, 253 churches. (Myr. Prince has just been trans- 
: ferred to Northern California.) 
Rev. Charles .G. Murphy, Lincoln, Nebraska. Nebraska and 
South Dakota, 393 churches. 
Rev. Franklin J. Estabrook, Denver, Colo.. Western District: .9 
states, 829 churches. 
Rev. Fred Grey, Seattle, Wash. Northern Pacific District: 3 
states, 207 churches. 
Iowa, Southern California, and Michigan, each has its own edu- 
cational director with whom the Society co-operates as with its own 


field secretaries. 
Finance 
The receipts of the Society for the year ending May 31, 1924 
were $167,485.21. The expenditures for the same period were 
$178,426.21. The deficit for the year was $10,991, making the accu- 
mulated deficit at that date $25,751.75. 


For the ee ending May 31, 1925, the receipts of the Society 
were as follows: Contributions $116,557.80; Legacies $20,412.10; Gen- 
eral Pecans funds $20,323.42. Other income $994.72. Total 
$158,288.04. 

The expense for the same period was $189,137.42. This shows 
a deficit for the year of $30,849.88. Of this, $11,321.69 properly 
belongs to the previous year being an accumulated deficit on The 
Congregationalist which was not entered on our books until after 
June 1, 1924. The deficit, May 31, 1925, was: for the current year, 
$19,527.69; previous years, $25,751.75; total $45,279.59. 
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STATEMENT 1924-1925 


Assets 
@asheandsaccounts! receivables... acc serie eens $ 12,819.59 
Investedetund Sire or certs tee stees creke Satria ace ++ 418,452.24 
431,271.83 
1DYS iG h eet epee oth moharenwar mache ee a DI Roca oer aG SiC 45,279.59 


$476,551.27 
Liabilities and Capital 


Accounts s-payablewumact cet ct chete racecourse cereren $ 2,725.30 

INGtOSEDAV AD] Ow wu etecis mets .oks so besten crete ios Sem torah 31,000.00 

Due C. P. S. for Congregationalist deficit....... 24,022.99 

HOLES DeClamEa DprOpLiatiOnemern miei teeieiite rere 350.74 
Ge RACV ERESCHV Cy sya senior eater $ 17,406.09 
PRPS Ce tUI Se arian. nckewsic: vssiticuettersteuentsieierar 401,046.15 

———————. 418,452.24 

$476,551.27 


The first task of the Society must be clearing off this deficit 
which stands in the way of further advance. There is urgent need 
for a full-time secretary of leadership training, one of the most im- 
portant items in our work, also, for a secretary of adult work. 
The Directors of the Education Society would urge all friends who 
are interested in this fundamental task of Christian education to 
remember this Society not only with direct gifts, but with legacies 
and conditional gifts. 

This brief outline of the Society’s work has said little of various 
other important phases of activity, such as the co-operative promo- 
tional work of the denomination to which its national and field sec- 
retaries give considerable time, and the varied lines of interde- 
nominational work in which they have an active share. 
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FORMS OF BEQUESTS 


1. For General Work 


I give and bequeath to the CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
iIMassacnusetts,. the xstimOl eon ose ein: moana octets Dollars, to be 


devoted to its purposes and work. 


2. For the Foundation for Education 


I give and bequeath to the CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachtiselts ntncustiintOlaeen hen. oar i care Dollars, to be 


devoted to the purposes and work of the Foundation for Education. 


For important information regarding Conditional Gifts and Annuity 


Payments, see last page. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
May 1, 1928 


This report of the Board of Directors to the Congregational Education 
Society at its annual meeting and to the denomination at large covers the 
general activities of the Society for the year May 1, 1927 to April 30, 1928. 
The financial report is for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, with 
some additional comment on income and expense for the first four months 
of 1928. In view of the limited circulation of the brief report made at the 
mid-winter meeting at Chicago in January, it has seemed advisable to quote 
certain parts of that report dealing with the nature and importance of the 
Society’s work. 


THE WORK OF OUR EDUCATIONAL BOARDS 


1. The Importance of This Work. 


The Commission on Missions, in its report to the Council of 1915, 
expressed its conviction regarding the importance of the work com- 
mitted to the Religious Education Boards, as follows: 


“There is perhaps no problem confronting the Christian church in 
America at once so exacting and so promising as the problem of informing 
and convincing its own people regarding the truths and obligations which 
underlie its own work. The gradual elimination of the Bible from our public 
schools, the legal obstacles in the way of religious instruction in state 
universities, where increasing numbers of our young people are receiving 
their higher education, the steady readjustment of religious thought to meet 
the widening knowledge of our time, the changing economic conditions and 
the shifting social emphasis in so many directions, —all these factors have 
created a new need for a definite and aggressive program of religious edu- 
cation on the part of the church in order that its people may understand the 
religious aspects of the problems and duties confronting them, and that they 
may deepen their convictions regarding the fundamentals of historic 
Christianity. 

“There is no denomination which inherits so great a responsibility for 
leadership in this wide field as our own. It is the conviction of the Com- 
mission on Missions that this leadership can be adequately exercised only 
as we coordinate and unify our denominational agencies for religious educa- 
tion and put behind them new interest and power in behalf of the principles 
we represent.” 


Nothing of what was said at this time needs to be unsaid. On the 
contrary, the reasons then advanced for laying increased stress upon 
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our educational leadership are even more urgent today. In this con- 
nection we wish to repeat a portion of what was said on this aspect 
of our work in the report made last January for more limited circula- 
tion. It is obvious that the future of any social group or institution 
depends on education. Only as each new generation receives its inherit- 
ance of accumulated traditions, ideals, and customs is there hope of 
continuity. The manner in which these contributions of the past are 
used and taught by the present generation determines whether the 
thought and action of the future shall remain upon the dead level 
of the past or advance to new heights of vision and opportunity. In 
religious experience, as in all life, the law is plain: “advance, or lose 
ground — live or die.” 

Our Pilgrim Fathers felt keenly the need of a learned ministry and 
made early provision for its training. They soon came to see that an 
intelligent laity is no less important in the life of a free church. So they 
planted that long line of theological seminaries, colleges, and academies 
which have meant so much in the development of our national life. 
Sound Christian training in home and church is just as important. 
Education may be a curse rather than a blessing unless the student 
possesses those ideals of conduct and that moral stamina which fit him 
for the pursuit of truth. 


The demand for such training was never more apparent than today. 
This modern world allures us with its offers of materialistic and selfish 
pleasure. The only protection lies in the ability to see life as a whole, 
to make discriminating judgments upon the basis of Christ’s standards 
of value; and the moral courage which leads one to prefer the salva- 
tion of his spiritual nature at any cost. But, when the youth turns to 
the church from which he expects such guidance, he finds it sadly 
divided, one faction declaring open warfare in the name of religion 
upon modern scholarship and scientific knowledge, and both sides too 
often sacrificing the spirit of Christian fellowship to controversy over 
intellectual formulae. 


If our children and youth are to be prepared for real leadership in 
this modern world, we must give them certain advantages now: 

a. A home life in which the presence of God is a fact of daily 
experience, in which the standard of values is that of Jesus, setting 
the spiritual above the material, regarding service as the highest privi- 
lege and injury to character as the greatest calamity. 

b. A religious training in both home and church which shall help 
them to think clearly and constructively regarding the Bible, religion, 
life problems, and the facts of religious experience as related to 
scientific truth. 
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c. A closer partnership between the church and the public school 
through which, without infringing upon the rights of a free citizenship, 
both shall share in placing intelligent religious training at the heart of 
the child’s educational experience. 


d. Opportunity for higher education which shall bring to their 
best development the powers of mind and will, holding ever before the 
student as his ideal, a desire to know the truths of nature and of life, 
that he may use them in the service of God and of man. 


e. For young and old, a consistent training in Christian service 
that shall give to instruction its practical significance and establish 
habits of loyalty to Christ and to His church. 


The test of success in this work must be the degree to which we see 
our children and youth developing genuinely Christian attitudes and 
habits of conduct in all human contacts, at home, in the community, 
in the nation, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. We shall also 
desire to see them increasingly possessed by the prophetic spirit which 
is not content with past achievement but seeks to build a better church 
in a better world. 


2. The Nature of This Work. 


For the more effective realization of its ideals in the field of reli- 
gious education the National Council in 1915, acting upon the advice 
of the Commission on Missions, which had made a careful study of the 
whole problem, recommended certain changes in our denominational 
organization for the sake of better correlation and more effective co- 
operation. We then had the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society combining with the work of publication certain mis- 
sionary and educational functions. The educational features were 
transferred to the Congregational Education Society, the missionary 
features to the Extension Boards in special charge of the Sunday 
School Extension Society, created for the purpose. The name of the 
former society was changed to the Congregational Publishing Society 
and it was recognized as the publishing agency for the denomination. 
The Education and Publishing Societies, because of their intimate re- 
lations to one another in the creation and development of the religious 
educational program and materials, were placed under a common board 
of directors in order that “while the activities of each were to be kept 
distinct, they might move together to the attainment of the common 
ends for which both exist.” 

The Council also recognized and described in detail the relations 
that should exist between the Educational and the Extension Boards. 
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To the former the churches are to look for “leadership in the total 
field of religious education.” They are also to set standards, create 
helps, initiate and prosecute efforts to develop the educational work 
of the churches. The Extension forces are recognized in this plan 
as important agencies through which “the ideals and processes of re- 
ligious education may find effective lodgment in the churches.” 

At this time, when increasing emphasis is being laid upon the unity 
of our national work, it is becoming more important to discern the exact 
nature of the contribution which each board has to make to the com- 
mon task and the relationships which should exist between them. One 
of the chief values of the merger should be, by emphasis upon unity 
of aim and purpose, to bring about even more effective cooperation 
for this achievement. 

The work of the Educational Boards, the Education and Publish- 
ing Societies, is that of giving leadership to our churches in the field 
of religious education—the collection of data concerning the best 
materials and methods, the formulation of policies, the creation of 
texts, periodicals, and printed helps, and the active promotion through 
all the available agencies — national, state, and local — of an effective 
program of Christian education in church, home and school. The 
specific work of editing and publishing materials has been assigned to 
the Publishing Society. Responsibility for the development of stand- 
ards and policies and for the promotion of religious education among 
the churches rests with the Education Society. Between the two there 
is constant interchange of codperative activity. In the plan as outlined 
by the National Council-in 1915 and 1917 there was also included 
within the scope of the Education Society’s work special service in 
the fields of missionary education, social relations, student life, and 
college aid. By vote of the National Council and the Societies at Los 
Angeles in 1921, the responsibility for our colleges and institutions of 
higher education was transferred to the Foundation for Education. 
At Omaha in 1927 this responsibility was once more assigned to the 
Education Society, but with a special department and a committee to 
conserve the principle of the Foundation and to more effectively serve 
the interests of our Congregational colleges and academies. Important 
questions of relationship and adjustment between the Committee of the 
Foundation and the Education Society are still pending and some of 
them will come up for discussion at the annual meeting of the Society 
this year. 

The relationship of the Educational Boards to the Extension forces 
is recognized and described by the quotation from the records of the 
National Council, appearing in the report of the Sunday School Ex- 
tension Society for 1923. The functions of the Society, says this 
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report, are concisely outlined in the records of the National Council 
as follows: ’ 


“To the Sunday School Extension Society there has been committed 
the care of the Sunday School Extension work on behalf of the denomina- 
tion. This Society shall work in codperative relations with the Religious 
‘Education Boards. . . . Briefly summarized, this means the assignment to 
the education force of full responsibility of leadership in all that has to 
do with the educational methods and evangelistic outreach of the local 
Sunday Schools, while to the extension force is assigned the planting 
of Mission Sunday Schools and continuous effort to carry out the plans of 
the educational force along such lines as that force may select.” 


The importance of this relationship was further emphasized by the 
Commission on Missions, as it called attention to the small force 
of educational field men working under the Education Society and 
the impossibility of effectively reaching even a fraction of the church 
schools of the country through this force alone. This situation, too, 
has increased in significance and urgency. With the steadily growing 
recognition of the importance of religious education, the demand for 
advice and counsel upon matters of policy, methods and materials, has 
been constantly increasing. This makes it more essential that the 
field workers of the Extension Boards and the staff of the Educational 
Boards shall work in ever closer cooperation toward a mutual under- 
standing of the best plans and policies for use in our churches. 


Another development which has come along with the progress of 
the merger has a bearing upon the policy of the Education Society. 
We appreciate more fully the importance of the administrative and 
promotional functions of state conferences and the organizations re- 
lated thereto. In its acceptance of the report of the Committee of 
Twelve, the Council enunciated the principle that state conferences 
have the right to administer work within their respective borders. In 
line with this development there has been an increasing desire on the 
part of state leaders for their own educational directors who may be 
able to give a larger amount of personal attention to their churches. 
All this makes it clear that the Education Society can most surely 
serve the interests of religious education, not by adding to its force of 
field workers, but rather by strengthening its staff of national specialists 
who shall be available to state leaders for counsel and advice on special 
problems connected with the development of their own programs of 
Christian training. 


These considerations may serve to set forth more clearly the 
immediate task of the Educational Boards and of the denomination as 
a whole in the field of religious education. We should seek to develop 
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a deep and widespread conviction regarding the fundamental impor- 
tance of this work, to develop plans and policies which shall be in 
accord with sound educational principles and adapted to practical use 
in the churches, and we must seek in every way possible to develop the 
spirit of intelligent and enthusiastic cooperation among all our forces 
— local, state and national — for the achievement of those needs which 
have been outlined above. 


It is also clear that if we are to meet at all satisfactorily these 
fundamental needs in the life and work of our churches we must 
bring about a fuller recognition of the agencies responsible and a 
more adequate support of their work. The work of religious edu- 
cation is much more intangible than the conduct of missionary 
churches, hospitals or schools. Many churches have benefited from 
the work of the Education Society without knowing the exact source 
of the help they had received. A member of our staff was recently 
asked to speak at an association meeting. The pastor of one of 
the churches, who was to introduce him to the audience, asked for 
his official position and title. Upon being told that he was a secretary 
of the Congregational Education Society, the pastor inquired, “But 
what is that? Is it a new organization?’ And this regarding a society 
more than a hundred years old. This is by no means a fair sample, 
but there are numerous evidences which point to the need of more 
persistent and effective advertising of the work of our Educational 
Boards. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK 


The activities of the Education Society are carried on through 
various departments, the work of which during the past year may be 
summarized as follows: 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


HERBERT W. GATES, Rosert W. GAMMON, 
General Secretary Associate Secretary 


The General Secretary is responsible for the general promotion of 
the interests of the Society, together with its share of the joint pro- 
motional work under the merger. This involves a considerable amount 
of participation in meetings of the Commission on Missions, the Pro- 
motional Council, the Home Boards Cabinet, and other committees 
concerned with the joint enterprise. 

The General Secretary must also attend to the supervision and 
promotion of various lines of work for which the Society is not able 
to provide special leadership. There are important gaps here which 
ought to be filled. Special activities for each of which we should 
have a department with full time secretary are Children’s Work, 
Junior Work, Intermediate Work, Adult Religious Education, includ- 
ing the home and parent training, Week-Day and Vacation Schools. 
All these are now added on to the work of secretaries whose program 
is already too full for the most effective service. 

The Society has no employed Treasurer and, in spite of the gen- 
erous and valuable services of Mr. Crockett, this adds to the work of 
the Secretary many details from which he might be freed with 
advantage. 

Dr. Gammon has given increasingly valuable service in the promo- 
tion of the interests of the Society and its program throughout the 
Middle West. The need for such a representative in Chicago and the 
fitness of Dr. Gammon for the position has been evidenced by the 
growing number of calls that have come to him for addresses, con- 
ference, and advice in many states. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION Joun L. Losincter, Secretary 


The work of missionary education has received decided stimulus 
and practical aid through the appointment of the Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education by the Commission on Missions. This committee 
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has brought together the Education Society staff, the educational secre- 
taries of the home and foreign boards, representatives of the Regional 
Committees, and representatives of the churches, with a more clearly 
defined task and a larger measure of authority for its achievement. 
A large amount of work has been accomplished, in the doing of which 
all members of the committee have worked with energy and enthusiasm 
and with excellent judgment. 

Larger recognition of the unity of the work of the Home Boards 
has made possible the development of programs which show a distinct 
gain in correlation and practical value. The programs for World Serv- 
ice Schools, for example, are now issued in quarterly units, giving more 
time for preparation by local leaders and carrying the emphasis upon 
one theme through a longer period, thus intensifying the impressions 
made and making for more permanent results. 

Perhaps the most important undertaking of this committee, thus 
far, has been the formulation of a definite policy and program of 
missionary education for our churches and the revision of the manual 
setting forth this program. This manual has been received with very 
general approval. Some criticisms have been received, most of which 
seemed to have proceeded from a lack of thorough understanding of 
the manual itself, but the great majority of comment has been distinctly 
favorable. 

The committee next set itself to the development of plans for mak- 
ing the program known, understood, and adopted throughout our 
churches. The most important means to this end is the holding of 
group conferences for the discussion of the program and ways and 
means of carrying it out. 

Another important piece of work has been the commencement of a 
series of graded courses under the titles “Programs of World Service 
for Primary Children” and “Programs of World Sevice for Juniors.” 
The first series of each was issued in September, 1927. Each contains 
four units centering about themes appropriate to the interests and needs 
of the pupils for which they are designed and providing material for a 
year’s work in the church school department, class, or week-day 
activities. 

The general service of this department has increased at several 
points. About 2,100 schools are enrolled in the World Service plan, 
the number of Primary and Junior leaders receiving graded helps shows 
a slight increase, interest in church schools of missions continues to 
grow, and our Leader’s Helps Service, through which suggestions for 
teaching and illustrative material from Congregational work is fur- 
nished to leaders of study groups using the interdenominational text- 
books, gains slowly but surely in value and use. 
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In addition to the immediate work of the department, Secretary 
Lobingier has given important and highly valued service to the co- 
operative work in this field through the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. A piece of work is being done here which is of the utmost 
importance for every branch of our denomination. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
Husert C. HERRING, Mrs. THEODORE S. LEE, 
Secretary Secretary of Woman's Work 

This department seeks to relate the churches to certain outstanding 
fields of social effort and to stimulate social exploration, social educa- 
tion, and social action. Its ultimate purpose is to aid our churches and 
the individual members thereof to apply the principles and teachings of 
Jesus, wholeheartedly and consistently, to the perplexing problems of 
our modern social and industrial life. 

Through the Women’s Department service has been given to hun- 
dreds of women’s organizations in local churches, distributing litera- 
ture, conducting institutes, providing material on social issues for 
programs and study groups, and generally stimulating interest in social 
justice and righteousness. 

An outstanding feature of the year’s work has been the Social 
Seminars in which several hundred leaders of the churches have been 
brought into intimate contact with various types of social situation, 
have had opportunity to learn about other groups, and have returned 
to their churches better equipped to interpret these groups and their 
ideals to their own people. 

Three types of Social Seminars have been conducted with distinct 
success. 


1. Industrial 

The Seminar on the Church and Industry, New York City, Decem- 
ber 27-30, 1927, attended by 128 ministers and laymen. This was an 
attempt to set forth the main outlines of our industrial situation in 
America in order that church leaders might be better equipped to make 
the church an agency for interpretation and mediation. 

The Seminar on Coal, Pittsburg, April 24-26, 1928, was attended 
by 77 representative ministers and laymen. On the program were 
spokesmen of both management and labor, each trying to suggest ways 
in which the church might serve in the moral issues involved in this 
field of industry. 


2. International Relations 
In this field the department has thus far specialized on relations 
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with Mexico. Two sessions of “The Seminar on Relations with 
Mexico” have been held. Twenty-two went to Mexico on the first 
trip and thirty-eight on the second. Registrations are coming in for 
the third session which will be conducted this Spring. The results 
have amply justified the undertaking. The sixty people who have 
participated in this study have reached many thousands of others 
through the press and by public addresses with a message of better 
understanding. This Mexican Seminar has been characterized by 
one of large experience as a highly significant piece of adult education. 


3. Racial Relations 


The Seminar on the Church and Racial Relations, Chicago, April 
10-13, 1928, attended by 173 ministers, laymen, and women from many 
parts of the Middle West. The program was an interesting revelation 
of the progress that has been made by the Negro, for the seminar 
specialized in relations with this race. It also furnished many sug- 
gestions as to means whereby the churches may more effectively 
promote good will and justice. 

These seminars, as has been noted, are a valuable means of adult 
education. Each of them has resulted in the establishment of discus- 
sion groups, forums, and study classes in local churches. 

The department also reaches leaders of church schools through 
material included in the regular lesson helps of the Publishing Society, 
the columns of The Congregationalist, The Adult Bible Class Magazine, 
and other periodicals. 

An important item ofits service has been that of conducting a 
clearing house for information and literature concerning the work of 
various social agencies. It is hoped that this service may be extended 
during the coming year. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK Harry T. Stock, Secretary 


The importance of the work with which this department is en- 
trusted needs no argument. On every hand we are discussing the 
youth problem. In fact, too much emphasis has been laid upon young 
people as a problem and too little effort has been expended upon the 
attempt to establish mutual understanding and cooperative relations 
between young people and their elders. The procedure of our Young 
People’s Department has been to help local leaders and groups of young 
people to help themselves, to furnish information about principles, 
materials and methods which will help them to build an effective pro- 
gram and to offer a variety of seasonable suggestions for leaders of 
all types of young people’s work. 
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National Committee of Young People 
An important development in this work has been the organiza- 
tion of the National Committee of Congregational Young People. A 
second Committee has been appointed this year with new members to 
get fresh points of view, the Committee consisting of twenty-five 
selected young people from as many different states. This Committee 
has taken as one of its first tasks a study to discover the six major 
interests of young people, which is to form the basis for the program 
work of this Department for the next two years. That these young 
people are capable of clear thinking and practical judgment is evidenced 
by the interests chosen: 
To build up a code of ethics or morals necessary for Christian young people. 
To face the question as to how to get rid of war. 
To determine the wise choice of our life work. 
To understand the other religions of the world and to face the question of 
our duty toward them. 


To discover for ourselves just what the religion of Jesus is. 
To try to decide what a Christian should believe today. 


Summer Conferences 


Thirty-five summer conferences were conducted during the last 
year with apparently no lessening in interest, but rather an increasing 
conviction of the value of these gatherings, for the discovery, inspira- 
tion, and training of leaders in the work of the local church. While 
each of these conferences is conducted by the state or local committee, 
the advice and counsel of the Department has been sought and fol- 
lowed on matters of organization, administration, and courses of study. 
Secretary Stock has prepared in mimeographed form a course of 
methods which will be used in many of these conferences in the sum- 
mer of 1928, and through a sub-committee of the Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education the problem of distributing missionary speakers and 
other leaders among the various conferences is being much better 
handled. 


Literature and Materials 


The demand for the printed helps issued by this Department has 
been steadily growing. More than eight thousand leaders in differ- 
ent parts of the country are now receiving these regularly and using 
them to good advantage. The materials issued include the following: 
“Christian Life Problems,” discussion topics. 35 cents. 

“Problems of Christian Youth,” discussion topics. 35 cents. 
“Organizing a Young People’s Society or Club,” second edition. 10 cents. 


“Young People and Money,” discussion series in five divisions, to be ready 
for summer conference use. I5 cents. 
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A program of worship each week in “The Wellspring.” 

Discussion materials each week in “The Wellspring,” covering both the 
Christian Life and the Christian Endeavor topics. 

Quarterly bulletin. Provides practical suggestions for church school and 
society leaders. Free. 

Recruiting bulletin. Two issues, sent to young people interested in the 
ministry, missions, etc. 


Field Work 


During the past year Secretary Stock has participated in summer 
conferences in Nebraska, Florida, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
has a full schedule for similar work during the summer of 1928. 
The demands for institutes, addresses, and teachers’ meetings have 
been steadily increasing, particularly of late, in Connecticut, Maine 
and Massachusetts. The requests for service at week-end conferences 
and institutes are far in excess of the time and strength available for 
the purpose. 


STUDENT LIFE Harry T. Stock, Secretary 


The combination of this work with that of the Young People’s 
Department under one secretary has certain advantages. The prac- 
tical disadvantages far outweigh these. Each department makes de- 
mands which amply justify the time and strength of one man and it is 
to be hoped that a full time secretary may soon be secured to relieve 
Mr. Stock of one or the other. It is hard to say which, for he has 
given fine service in both. 

The service of this Department falls under three main heads: 


1. University Pastor Work 

An increasing number of young men and women of Congregational 
affiliations or inclinations are enrolled in state universities or other 
tax supported institutions of learning. Here is a great body numbering 
many thousands, from whom some of the best leadership of our 
churches is to come. The distinctively religious work at such institu- 
tions must be done through the local churches. Few of them are able to 
meet the demand without assistance. The Society helps to maintain 
special work for students at about thirty different points throughout 
the country, sometimes by supplying part of the salary of a man or 
woman to work with students, sometimes by furnishing funds to aid 
the local pastor in carrying on a more adequate service. Owing to the 
necessity for further retrenchments, due to the reduction of one per 
cent in the Education Society’s apportionment for 1928, it became 
necessary to reduce the appropriations for this important work, a 
necessity which occasioned keen regret to the members of our Board 
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as well as to the leaders responsible for the work. There is urgent 
need of funds with which to increase rather than diminish assistance 
for this very important piece of service. 


2. Recruiting Service 

The Secretary visits each year as many as possible of our colleges 
and state institutions. These visits are arranged for in advance and 
give opportunity for addresses and for personal interviews. The 
object is to present the call and the openings for fruitful service in 
Christian vocations. There is growing demand for codperative service 
in this line. Teams of speakers are made up representing different 
denominations, each team spending several days or a week at a given 
point. Lack of funds has thus far prevented us from taking our fair 
share in this work. 


3. Student Aid 


After a long and careful study of the matter of student aid, the 
Society has placed it upon a loan basis. Students applying for 
financial assistance are granted loans upon such terms as impose no 
undue burden on those who finish their course and enter the service 
of the churches. About 150 students are aided each year and many 
pastors now in positions of great influence in the service of our 
churches gladly express their indebtedness to the friends of Christian 
education who by their gifts have made such assistance possible. 


Special Activities 

Three interdenominational agencies—the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the Interdenominational Young People’s Commission — have 
appointed committees to study: first, what goes on in student groups 
within the churches; second, how we may develop a more effective 
program for student groups. It is significant of the position which 
Secretary Stock occupies in this field to note that he has been ap- 
pointed chairman of all three committees, which has also helped to 
unify these agencies in a correlated plan of work. 


Literature 


Two pieces of literature which have been of great service in the 
student work are: 


University and College Workers’ “News Letter.” An exchange of informa- 
tion regarding methods among students, sent to pastors having student 
contacts. f 

Recruiting bulletin. Two issues, sent to young people interested in the 
ministry, missions, etc. 
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Needs of the Department 
Some insistent needs of this Department are: 


Help in creating the materials constantly needed (bulletins, worship sug- 
gestions, etc.). 

Help in studying, cataloguing, and making ready for use the mass of material 
constantly coming out which is grist for our mill. 

Help in field work: a woman worker badly needed for field work among 
students, in churches, etc., who might also do the other two types of 
work just mentioned. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING ErwIn L. SHAver, Secretary 


The best of plans, methods, and materials for religious education 
will succeed or fail in producing good results according to the vision, 
intelligence, and skill of those who use them. From each new study 
of the problems involved in our task we gain fresh conviction that 
competent leadership is the key to success. For years we have been 
prevented from giving due attention to this fundamental aspect of our 
work by lack of resources. The establishment of a department of 
Leadership Training, two years ago, was in answer to the pressing 
need that could no longer be denied, even though it meant the trans- 
fer of a member of our staff from other work that was also important. 
The wisdom of the move has been amply justified, although the same 
lack of adequate funds has compelled us to move slowly in the develop- 
ment of this service. Secretary Shaver has brought to it a vision, 
energy, and practical skill that have made their mark. 

Two main aspects of this work may be briefly noted. 


1, Leadership Training through Standard Courses. 


During these recent years, the Leadership Training Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education has made great 
progress in the improvement and standardizing of courses and the 
recording and interchange of credits. This has been of value to us 
and to the other denominations codperating in this movement and has 
given distinct impetus to the leadership training work. 

About 2,000 students were enrolled in classes last year, and earned 
about 3,000 standard credits. This represents a gain of 60 per cent 
over last year’s record and is four times the amount of leadership 
training work that we were doing before the establishment of this 
department. 


2. Non-Standardized Training 
Great as is the value of the standard courses these are available, 
for the most part, to those communities in which community schools 
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are possible. It is the exceptional church that can command the re- 
sources with which to carry on this work successfully. Meanwhile, 
the large majority of our teachers are in churches and communities 
for which no such schools are available. To meet this need we have 
been developing a plan of work to which we have familiarly applied 
the name of leadership training “a la carte.” Our purpose has been 
to suggest plans and materials so flexible and adaptable as to come 
within the reach of any worker in any church. Three approaches to 
this problem may be noted. 

a. The improvement of the teachers and officers conference as a 
means of training. A twenty-two page manual of practical directions 
has been issued and another with definite suggestions for individual 
programs. These have been issued with the codperation of the Pub- 
lishing Society. The second publication, a book of about 100 pages, 
is now in press and imprint editions have been requested by the edu- 
cational boards of two other denominations. 

b. A plan for granting credit for special courses, non-standard, 
has been developed and explained in a separate leaflet. 

c. A “Self-Improvement” plan of study, through correspondence, 
reading, and practice work, is now being launched. This will make 
accessible to a wide range of workers practical and valuable training 
and enable them to improve the quality of their service in the local 
church. A descriptive leaflet of this plan and a manual of 25 pages 
has been issued. In view of the experimental nature of the work, 
this manual has been issued in mimeographed form and will be 
revised as needed. 

There are great possibilities in this more informal plan of training. 
It will make effective training possible for many to whom the standard 
courses are difficult if not inaccessible and, to those who have the 
energy to follow it up, it may easily give a type of training that will 
be more exactly suited to individual needs than some of the standard- 
ized courses. Under present conditions it can develop but slowly. 
Plans are made for a system of credits for this kind of work which 
cannot be announced until we can see the way clear to provide the staff 
needed for its effective administration. 

Secretary Shaver has been much in demand for service in standard 
training schools, young people’s conferences, state conferences, and 
institutes from New England to the Pacific Coast and the response to 
his message is indicative of the growing appreciation of this phase of 
religious education and of his interpretation thereof. 
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FIELD WORK 


The Field Secretaries of the Society are charged with the task of 
carrying to the churches, through state and local committees, the entire 
program of the Society. It is a large task, calling for a range of 
knowledge and an intimate acquaintance with the different branches 
of religious educational work which few can hope to possess in this 
day of specialization. Most of them are also handicapped by having 
territories too large for any man to cover thoroughly. The names, 
addresses, and districts of these secretaries are given at the beginning 
of this report. 

Despite the handicaps under which they work our Field Secretaries 
are giving valuable service which has been warmly appreciated in many 
quarters. Some features of their work and the help which they are 
prepared to give are as follows: 

Consultation with state and local committees of religious education. In 
most cases our Field Secretary is the recognized executive officer of the 
state committee. 

Addresses at State and Association meetings, local churches, and com- 
munity assemblies. 

Personal interviews on various specific problems. 

Visitation of churches for the purpose of studying their educational work 
and advising with leaders as to its improvement and development. 

Helping to organize and often to conduct summer conferences, week-end 
institutes, young people’s rallies and similar gatherings for inspiration and 
instruction. ; 

Correspondence, interviews, addresses, distribution of literature and other 
activities designed to further the cause of effective religious education in our 
church schools. 


As has been noted at an earlier point in this report, several states 
have appointed their own educational secretaries, that the growing 
needs of their churches for individual attention and service may be 
met. The names of these officers are also given at the beginning of 
this report. In almost every case, where such secretaries have been 
appointed there has been increased interest in the educational work 
and more calls for service from the Education Society’s specialists. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Once a year, in connection with the mid-winter meetings at Chicago, 
the Society holds a conference in which the members of its staff, field 
secretaries, state secretaries, and extension workers come together 
for the discussion of the various phases of our program. These con- 
ferences are of great value, not only for the opportunity which they 
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present for the Society to make known its plans to those responsible 
for carrying them to the churches, but also for the comments and 
criticisms which these latter bring out of their intimate contacts with 
the churches. State superintendents and others interested in religious 
education are cordially invited to attend. Many have done so and we 
hope that an even larger number may share in this codperative enter- 
prise of program building. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 


During the long history of the Education Society Christian train- 
ing for the young people in our institutions of higher education has 
been a major interest. Education for the ministry was the principal 
aim of the parent organization as indicated by its name, the American 
Society for Educating Pious Youth for the Gospel Ministry. With 
changing conditions of our national life, Christian training for young 
people, whatever vocations they might choose, came to be recognized 
as of equal importance. Many of the colleges and academies in all 
parts of the country would never have been able to render the service 
that they have given had it not been for the assistance of friends who 
have made this Society their agent. 

With the reorganization of our work in 1915 and 1917, to which 
reference has been made earlier in this report, added responsibilities 
were laid upon the Education Society while financial resources did 
not keep pace with the growing demands. At the National Council of 
1921, after a careful study of the situation made by a special com- 
mission, it was evident that the needs of Christian education in our 
colleges called for more of personal attention than could be given under 
existing conditions. As a result, the Council established a special com- 
mission, the Congregational Foundation for Education, with the fol- 
lowing purposes. 

1. To promote the ideals of the churches of the Congregational fellow- 
ship through institutions of secondary and higher education which possess 
those ideals and share in that fellowship. 

2. To make available the resources of our fellowship for the counsel 


and encouragement of these institutions in the realization of our common 
purposes. 

3. To establish a permanent fund, the income of which shall be used 
to aid the upbuilding and maintenance of these institutions. 

4. To provide an agency for the study of the educational problems of 
these institutions and for the administration and distribution of these funds, 
in such ways as shall best further the common interests and ideals of these 
institutions and our churches, by the maintenance in these institutions of 
high standards of educational efficiency and moral and religious purpose. 

— Report of the Foundation to the National Council of 1927. 
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A Board of Trustees was appointed, Dr. George W. Nash was 
elected as its executive officer, and headquarters were established at 
Chicago. During the next five years a very considerable amount of 
work was accomplished in the way of studying local situations, advis- 
ing college authorities with reference to special problems of adminis- 
tration, and giving financial aid to many institutions. A beginning was 
also made toward the establishment of the permanent fund, through the 
generous gift of one friend of our educational institutions, amounting 
to $20,000, on which an annuity is now paid. 

Much of this work, by its very nature, had to be done quietly and 
it is doubtful if its true value has been at all adequately understood. 

Meanwhile the study of our denominational organization under the 
leadership of the Committee of Twelve was proceeding and, as part 
of the resulting merger, the Foundation for Education was reunited 
with the Education Society, but with provision for a special committee 
of fifteen, acting under the Board of Directors, and for a full time 
executive, coordinate in rank with the secretaries of Religious Educa- 
tion and Promotion. 

This merger was consummated at Omaha in June of 1927. Since 
that time the Foundation Committee has been earnestly prosecuting 
the search for an Executive and also carrying on the general work 
committed to the Foundation at its establishment. Dr. Nash has 
continued to serve as Executive officer, giving such volunteer service 
as he could in view of his primary responsibilities as President of 
Yankton College. The office work was transferred to the Education 
Society at Chicago, and Dr. Robert W. Gammon was appointed to 
supervise the same. This has resulted in a further systematizing of 
details and a considerable saving in overhead expense. Mention should 
be made of the efficient and helpful service of Miss Sallie A. Mc- 
Dermott, Assistant Secretary in the Chicago office, in connection with 
the details of this work. The Society and the denomination are also 
greatly indebted to Mr. John R. Montgomery who, as Chairman of the 
Foundation Committee, has given much time from his busy life to the 
administration of its affairs. 

In spite of the obvious handicaps of this situation, important work 
has been done in the study of individual institutions by special com- 
missions and financial aid has been given to many institutions, several 
of which would hardly have been able to continue without it. 

The assets and funds of the Foundation were transferred on Janu- 
ary I, 1928, to the Education Society treasurer. The necessary accounts 
have been opened in the Society’s books and the financial records of 
the Foundation are accurately and systematically kept. The detailed 
financial report of the Foundation is given below. 
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The chief problem of the Foundation, upon the solution of which 
any aggressive forward movement in its work must depend, is the 
discovery and appointment of an Executive. In its search for the 
right person to occupy this post the Committee has faced some diffi- 
cult questions involving a variety of relationships. These questions 
will come before the Board of Directors of the Education Society 
at its meeting at Minneapolis in May of this year, and it is to be hoped 
that a satisfactory solution may be found which will make progress 
possible in this exceedingly important and strategic phase of our 
denominational life. 


FINANCES 


On December 30, 1926, the accumulated deficit of the Society, 
amounting to about $50,000, had been reduced to $37,600. In keeping 
with the policy to which it had set itself, the Board of Directors made 
further reductions in its budget in order that it might not only keep 
within its estimated income, but wipe out this indebtedness. On De- 
cember 31, 1927, the total deficit, as between assets and liabilities, had 
been reduced to $9,841. Receipts during the month of January, 1928, 
enabled the Society to dispose of this and to pay off all notes at 
the bank. 

During this process of struggle with indebtedness there was en- 
couragement in the prospect that, with the deficit out of the way, it 
might become possible to resume some of the service that had been 
curtailed and to meet some of the more pressing needs to which 
we had been able to give no attention in the past. The reduction 
of one per cent in the Society’s apportionment for 1928 put an end 
to such hopes and compelled still further curtailments of a budget 
already inadequate to the needs. It is evident that, if we are to measure 
up in any satisfactory way to the growing demands of the churches 
for service in the field of religious education, the Education Society 
must add materially to its income through legacies, conditional gifts, 
and other individual contributions. It is hoped that the new schedule 
of rates on Conditional Gifts with annuity payments will result in addi- 
tional income from this source, and our Society has cooperated in the 
general campaign on this subject conducted by the special committee 
of the Commission on Missions. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the Year ending December 31, 1927 


General Account 


INCOME 


Churches and Individuals 

Legacies ; 

Income, Student Aid Investments 
Annuity Gift Investments 
General Investments : 
Legacy Reserve Investments . 
John Ward Fund Investments 

Sale of Literature . : : : 

Other Receipts 


EXPENSE 


General Administration 
Business Department 
Missionary Education 
Social Relations 

Student Life . : 

Young People’s Work . 
Leadership Training 
Elementary Work . 

Field Work 

Student Aid . 

Ward Academy 

University Pastors and Student Work . 
Denominational Assessments 
Interdenominational Work 
Annuity Payments 


Surplus for the year . 
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$136,843.01 
10,500.00 
9,968.83 
712.96 
8,583.22 
398.17 
520.45 
700.31 
2,501.01 


$11,663.95 
7,228.44 
14,767.08 
15,852.07 
4,720.06 
5,413.33 
6,728.26 
519.50 
47,039.87 
7,126.00 
520.45 
21,073.78 
1701155 
3,125.56 
1,078.90 


$170,727.96 


$163,968.80 
6,759.16 


$170,727.96 


ASSETS 


Bank Balances—General Funds . : : , $ 390.39 
Investment Fund ; E : 2,710.91 
Legacy Account ; : : 4,613.08 
Petty Cash . ; ; A ; A ‘ 50.00 
Accounts Receivable ; : : : : ; 63.30 
Notes Receivable . : : 241.68 
Mortgage, Windom College Property . : : 19,000.00 
Trust Fund Investments 
Student Aid Funds . : : : 3 . $194,839.96 
Annuity Funds : : ; ; ; ; 13,988.14 
Penniman Fund . : : ; : ; 645.11 
Sanders Fund : : ; : : : 7,585.21 
John Ward Fund . ; : ‘ , : 12,780.37 
General Funds : ; ‘ : ; A Sy eae oh 
Reserve Legacy Funds . : ; : 2 5,035.00 
————__ 407,201.60 
$434,270.96 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable : 5 ; ; 4 ; : $25,000.00 
Accounts Payable : : : ; : : 4,586.85 
Legacy Reserve . 3 : : ; : . $ 10,248.08 
Trust Funds 
Student Aid . : : ; : : . 195,840.40 
Annuity Gifts : : : . ; : 14,228.18 
Penniman Fund . : : ; ; : 645.11 
Sanders Fund : : ; : ; é 7,585.21 
John Ward Fund . : 5 ; : : 12,828.69 
General Funds : : 3 : ‘ +) 173,540.02 
Toe 4a eo- 8 
$444,112.44 
Deficit, December 31, 1928. ; ; $9,841.48 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT AND LEGACY ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investments $407,201.60 Legacy Reserve $10,248.08 
Cash, Investment Acct. 2,710.91 Trust Funds 404,277.51 
Legacy Account 4,613.08 —__—_ 
5 $414,525.59 
$414,525.59 
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Foundation for Education Account 


Contributions 
Income from Thvestinente: 


Payments to Educational Institutions 


Administrative Expense 


Salaries and Accounting Costs 


Rent and Light . : 
Telephone and Telegraph . 
Postage and Printing 
Travel and Meetings 


Promotional Expense 
Commission on Missions . 
Regional Office . 
American Missionary 
Advertising 


Annuity Payments 


Deficit for the Year . 


705.96 


*PAYMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS 


American International College 
Atlanta Theological Seminary 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Billings Polytechnic Institute 
Congregational Training School 
Country Life Academy . 
Doane College 

Fargo College . 

Iberia Academy 

Kidder Institute 

Northland College . 

Olivet College : 

Pacific School of Religion 
Pacific University ; 
Piedmont College 

Pomona College 

Redfield College 

Ripon College . 

Rollins College 

Schauffler Training School 
Tabor College 

Thorsby Institute . 

Union Theological College 
Ward Academy 

Yankton College 


Total 


$ 600.00 
TO 722 
3,058.44 

909.88 
866.94 
75.00 
3,750.00 
3:933-20 
637.42 
637.43 
2,932.86 
3,750.00 
1,010.00 
4,750.00 
3,202.98 
144.00 
1,675.00 
1,000.00 
2,750.00 
3,036.84 
1,180.00 
945.70 
3,176.47 
1,155.01 
3,250.00 


$50,194.39 


$52,871.67 
1,184.80 
Sr) 5405047, 
$50,194.39* 
$1,769.91 
148.66 
96.28 
175-53 
2,896.34 
$3,602.50 
186.31 
288.75, 
320.41 
4;397.97 
1,200.00 
$58,688.70 
$4,632.23 


Paid in 1928 on account 
of 1927 grants 


$ 300 
500 


759 
300 


1,000 
1,000 
300 
300 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
1,000 


300 
500 
500 

1,000 


300 
goo 
300 

1,000 


$13,750 


Apportionment receipts for the first four months of 1928 give 
some ground for encouragement. The Education Society received for 
its General Work up to April 30, $14,418.06, as compared with 
$15,830.08 last year. This is a loss of $1,412.02 but, as our percentage 
has been reduced from 6 per cent to 5 per cent, these receipts are 
$1,226.33 higher than they would be if the churches had given no more 
than in 1927. 

The receipts of the Foundation for Education account, where there 
has been no change in percentage, show a gain of $1,163.91. 


For the Board of Directors 


HERBERT W. GATES, 
General Secretary of Religious Education. 
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CONDITIONAL GIFTS 


Many persons interested in the building of a Christian 
World would gladly share in this enterprise by means of 
a substantial gift of money, but circumstances require that 
they, or others dependent upon them, shall receive the 
income from the money which they would otherwise like 
to give. 

The Conditional Gift Plan makes it possible for Desire 
and Need to meet. The money is given to the Congrega- 
tional Education Society for its work. The Society gives 
to the donor a bond assuring a certain rate of interest dur- 
ing his lifetime, or that of the beneficiary named. After- 
wards the money is used to promote the work of the Society 
in Christian Education. 


The New Schedule of Rates 


The rate of interest paid depends on the age of the 
donor or the beneficiary designated by him when the gift 
is made. Payments are semi-annual. 

The new rates effective on all gifts made after January 
I, 1928, are as follows: 


(SCHEDULE) 
Age 


52 
53 
54 
55 


5 
S 


DADAAHOAUMNUMUWUH 
BWN es OOO CONN DANN 


gS SS 
*Below age 20 — 3.5%. 
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CONDITIONAL GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


A Plan which provides 


A STEADY INCOME FOR LIFE and a 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT IN 
THE CHRISTIAN TRAINING 


of Childhood and Youth 


What a Conditional Gift Will Do 


A few suggestions of the service that may be carried on 
through such a gift, if designated for permanent funds, the 
income only being used. 


$2,500 will furnish a teacher for a community teacher training 
institute. 


$3,500 to $5,000 will supply a trained leader for one to 
three summer conferences every year. 


$5,000 will supply an income from which the fees of special 
writers of missionary stories and outlines may be paid. 


$10,000 to $25,000 will furnish appropriations for Univer- 
sity Pastors in missionary states. One such man may 
influence for good hundreds of students each year. 


$50,000 will supply a yearly grant for a college or academy 
in which hundreds of young people may secure a higher 
education under Christian influence. 


For new schedule of rates effective on all gifts made after 
January 1, 1928, see other side of this page. 


For further information, address 


ARTHUR J. CROCKETT, Treasurer, or 
HERBERT W. GATES, Secretary, 


14 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS, 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


THE WORK OF THIS SOCIETY 


To the Education Society is assigned the task of leadership in re- 
ligious education. Its general objective was thus defined by the Com- 
mission on Missions and approved by the National Council. 

“There is need for a definite and effective program of religious education on 
the part of the church, in order that its people may understand the religious as- 
pects of the problems and duties confronting them and that they may deepen 
their convictions regarding the fundamentals of historic Christianity.” 

If this statement of need was valid in 1917, it is doubly so at the 
present time. Never was there greater need of vision concerning the re- 
ligious aspects of social, economic, and personal problems, and of deep 
conviction regarding the fundamentals of Christian faith. 

Any program which seeks to meet these needs must have two modes 
of approach: individual and social. These go hand in hand. Society and 
the church are determined by the individuals of whom they are composed. 
The character development of individuals is profoundly affected by the 
standards and customs of the group in which they live. No attempt to 
influence the growth of character in the individual can wisely ignore the 
social group and vice versa. 

Out of this general statement of needs and objectives emerge certain 
specific objectives which the Society holds as goals and guides in its work. 


(a) The cultivation of a home life in which the presence of God is definitely 
recognized, in which the standard of values is that of Jesus, setting the 
spiritual above the material, regarding service as the highest privilege and 
injury to character as the greatest calamity. 


(b) A religious training in home and church which shall help each person, ac- 
cording to his age and capacity, to think clearly and constructively about 
religion, the Bible, life problems, and the facts of religious experience as 
related to scientific truth. 

(c) The fullest possible opportunity for higher education which shall bring to 
their best development the powers of mind and will, holding ever before the 
student as an ideal, the desire to know the laws of nature and of life that he 
may use his knowledge in the service of God and of man. 
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(d) For old and young, a consistent training in Christian service in the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world; that shall give to instruction its practi- 
cal significance and establish habits of good will and of loyalty to Christ and 
to his church. 


THE METHOD OF WORK 


In its attempt to provide a program of religious education that shall 
meet these needs, the function of the Education Society is not primarily 
that of direct service, although much of that is constantly rendered by 
members of its staff, but rather that of making available to the churches, 
plans and methods that will help them to develop their own programs, 
stimulating interest in these and deepening conviction as to their central 
importance. Herein lies a certain distinction between the work of this 
Society and that of the missionary organizations. The Education Society 
does not maintain churches or schools, nor does it help to maintain them 
except in the case of those institutions of higher education that are aided 
by appropriations from its treasury. Its work is rather to gather informa- 
tion about practical plans and methods, to disseminate this information 
among our churches, and to counsel with their leaders to the end that 
each church and school may bring its own work to a higher level of effec- 
tiveness. This service is rendered, also, not only to the missionary, but to 
the self-supporting church; the strongest as well as the weakest. 

In another way the service of the Society is indirect. Much of it is 
rendered, not immediately to the local church, but through state and as- 
sociation agencies and leaders, thus helping them more successfully to 
guide their own constituencies. This procedure is in accord with the spirit 
of our Congregational and Christian policy and conserves the value of 
short-range promotion of the work by those who are closest to the local 
church. The method does, however, constitute, a certain handicap for the 
financial support of the Society, particularly in the matter of individual 
gifts and legacies. It does not bring the work of the Society so directly to 
the attention of individuals from whom such gifts must come. Many are 
benefited by improved methods of religious education for themselves and 
for their children and rejoice therein without being in the least aware of 
the share which the Education Society has had in making this improve- 
ment possible. 


HOW THIS WORK IS ORGANIZED 


For the administration of its work the Society is organized by de- 
partments, each with its special responsibility and headed by men and 
women of experience and ability in the field to which they are respec- 
tively assigned. Three of these departments have to do with age groups, 
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three with aspects of work. The organization may be shown in tabular 
form, as follows: 


Administrative Work 
carried by two secretaries of co-ordinate rank 

Hersert W. Gates, General Secretary of Religious Education; responsible for 
general administration and giving such attention as is possible to phases of 
the work for which no special leadership is available. 

W. R. Kenzie, Secretary of Educational Institutions; responsible for promoting 
the interests of our educational institutions under the direction of the Com- 
mittee appointed for this work. 


Age Groups Aspects of Work 
Children’s Work: no secretary. Missionary Education and World 
Friendship: 


Young People’s and Student Work: 
Harry T. Stock and Miss Lucy 
M. Evprepce, Secretaries. Social Relations: 

HupertC,. Herrine, Miss HELEN 

G. Murray,and Miss KaTHaRINnE 

TERRILL, Secretaries. 


Joun L. Losincter, Secretary. 


Adult Work: no full-time secretary, 
Mr. Losincier giving such lead- 
ership as he can in addition to his 
other duties. Leadership Training: 

Erwin L. Suaver, Secretary. 


It is the task of the departments for the various age groups to furnish 
to the churches information and suggestions that will help them in de- 
veloping a comprehensive and well-balanced program of religious educa- 
tion for each age group. The departments of Missionary Education and 
Social Relations promote interest in these aspects of Christian living and 
also suggest to the various age-group departments material appropriate 
for their respective programs, while the Department of Leadership Train- 
ing helps to provide better leadership for the entire program. 

The Division of Educational Institutions, under the leadership of 
Dr. Kedzie, seeks to help our schools and colleges to secure the financial 
support needed for their work and to give administrative counsel where 
needed and requested. 

Two gaps exist in this organization which constitute a serious handi- 
cap to more effective service. We need a full-time secretary for the de- 
partment of Children’s Work and for that of Adult Work. There are many 
demands for service which cannot be met without such leadership. 


FIELD WORK 

An important point of contact between the Society and the churches 
is provided by our Field Secretaries. It is their work to carry to the 
churches the plans and programs suggested by the Society, and to pro- 
mote within their respective districts the development of vital Christian 
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education in home, church, and school. Each field secretary works with 
the state and association educational committees in the same spirit of 
co-operation and service that should exist were he officially a member of 
the state staff. To a much larger extent than is possible for members of 
the headquarters staff, they are able to get into the local churches and 
serve them by direct counsel. In most of the states in which our field sec- 
retaries work they are officially designated by the state boards as the ex- 
ecutive officers of the educational work. They take a leading part in the 
organization and promotion of summer conferences, leadership training, 
missionary education, and other features of the educational work. Be- 
cause of their closer contact and more intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the churches of their respective districts they are also 
able to bring to the headquarters staff the reactions of their constituen- 
cies, thus furnishing invaluable guidance in the development of the total 
program. 

Inasmuch as our staff of field secretaries is extremely limited and as 
they are obliged to serve from two to eight or ten states, the administra- 
tion of our entire educational service would be hopelessly handicapped 
were it not for the work of the educational secretaries employed by five 
state conferences and one city association, that of field workers of the 
Extension Boards, several of whom are well fitted by training and experi- 
ence for service in religious education, and the hearty co-operation of 
some state superintendents. With these workers the Society co-operates 
in the same spirit as with its own field secretaries, furnishing them with 
its literature and bulletins and availing itself of their counsel. An invalu- 
able feature of our work is the annual conference of the staff members of 
the educational boards with these other workers. In these conferences 
the policies, plans, and materials developed are scrutinized and discussed 
in general and in detail, in a spirit of utmost frankness and constructive 
criticism and in the search for any improvements that may make them 
more effective. 


RESULTS OF THE WORK 


A complete tabulation of all the results of our work can never be 
made. This is one of the promotional handicaps under which any educa- 
tional program must rest, whether in the local church or in the denomi- 
nation. Much of the best achievement is intimately personal and confiden- 
tial. Much of it is found in slow growth, a continuing process impossible 
to delineate at any particular stage. The handicap consists in the fact that 
it is difficult to set forth much of our educational service in terms that are 
as concrete and possessed of as much of popular appeal as is the case with 
a great deal of our missionary service. 
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There are, nevertheless, certain developments of decided significance 
which can be reported. 


1. Young People’s Work 

This department is under the leadership of Dr. Stock and Miss 
Eldredge. The quiet but constructive program developed during the ten 
years since the department was established has been an undoubted factor 
in the steady gain in the membership and quality of work in our young 
people’s organizations. While statistics are seldom entirely reliable, these 
figures in our Year Book are encouraging. 


Membership of Young People’s Societies 


Bachna: eee The figures for 1930 and 1931 
4 2s 93 7397 include the combined Congrega- 
1924—119,478 1931—179,267 


Pyo6 a 868 tional and Christian membership. 

Even more significant than numbers is the development in the qual- 
ity of work done in these organizations. Our young people are earnestly 
studying questions of personal religion, missionary service, economic and 
social relations, Christian citizenship, and their responsibilities to the 
church, and are showing the results of this study in growing initiative, 
more willing service, and an increasing readiness to respond to intelligent 
and friendly guidance. 

During the last two years our young people’s summer conferences 
have not only weathered the depression but have actually gained, al- 
though many other similar enterprises have suffered serious losses. With 
a minimum of promotion from the Society, but with its hearty co-opera- 
tion in the way of educational guidance, the number of these conferences 
has increased from 17 in 1922 to 47 in 1932. While accurate figures are not 
available at the time of writing this report, it is safe to say that not less 
than 6,000 young people attended these conferences during the past sum- 
mer. The significant fact is that this growth has come, not through pro- 
motional efforts, but because of the recognized value of the summer con- 
ference as one of our most effective means of religious education and 
Christian leadership training. In the fall of 1931 many expressions of re- 
gret were received from local churches that they had been obliged to 
curtail the number of delegates sent to the summer conference and also 
expressing the conviction that it had been a costly economy. This con- 
viction seems sustained by the fact that our churches, still compelled to 
financial retrenchment, sent their young people to the conferences this 
summer in larger numbers than ever before. 
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The Department has developed a considerable body of helpful liter- 
ature which is widely used. Two items may be mentioned as of particular 
importance. 

The Young People’s Bulletin. Beginning some years ago as an oc- 
casional mimeographed sheet of suggestions on practical methods, useful 
books, programs, etc., this has grown into a printed quarterly Bulletin 
furnished to about 10,000 pastors and leaders in young people’s work. 
This year its form has been changed into a standard booklet size, punched 
for binding in a loose-leaf folder. This has added to its popularity and 
to the demand for it. The successive issues constitute a growing library 
of practical and permanently valuable suggestions. This Bulletin has 
been sent free to pastors and leaders requesting it. Of late so many 
churches have been asking for duplicates, some of them for ten or a dozen 
each, that it has become necessary to set a price upon additional copies 
furnished to one church or society. 

The Christian Life Topics. Another important item in the service of 
this department has been the series of topics for use in young people’s 
groups which for several years have been outlined by Dr. Stock with com- 
ments published in The Wellspring and used by an increasing number of 
our young people’s organizations. These topics have commended them- 
selves to such large numbers because of their timeliness, adaptation to 
the interests and needs of youth, and the helpful and stimulating charac- 
ter of the weekly comments. In addition to these, the Christian Endeavor 
topics are treated weekly by the secretaries of the Department. The orig- 
inal series of Christian Life Topics is replaced this year by those in The 
Pilgrim Highroad, published by the Methodist Church, South, upon a 
co-operative plan by which our Publishing Society furnishes a certain 
amount of material for each issue, thus affording opportunity for the 
promotion of plans recommended by our Department. This magazine 
also contains helps on the senior group-graded lessons. 

When the merger of the Congregational and Christian churches was 
effected the Education Society had the good fortune to add to its staff 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, the Young People’s Secretary of the Christian 
Church. Miss Eldredge shows rare skill in the organization of young 
people’s work, in her field and summer conference contacts, and in the 
development of program helps, and she has co-operated most heartily 
and effectively in the creation and promotion of the program for the 
young people of the merged organization. 


2. Student Life 


This department is closely allied to that of the Young People’s work 
and is under the same secretarial direction. Our work with students falls 
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into two main divisions: the furnishing of aid through loans to young 
people in training, and cultivation of the religious life of students in our 
colleges, state universities, and similar institutions of learning. 


(a) Student Aid. The Society gives financial aid in the form of loans 
upon easy terms to young men and women who are studying for the 
ministry and other forms of Christian life service. These loans bear no 
interest during the course of training nor until they become due on the 
first of January in the fourth year after completing the theological or 
other training course. About 100 young people each year share in this 
help to which many of our most distinguished leaders in the church grate- 
fully acknowledge their indebtedness in years gone by. 


(b) Religious life in the college and university. This Society is help- 
ing through financial appropriations to maintain university pastors at 21 
different points during the year. Others are supported by various state 
conferences, but to these also the Society renders an important service by 
furnishing suggestions on methods of work, material for study and dis- 
cussion, outlines for leadership training, visitations to colleges and uni- 
versities, and aid in recruiting work. The strategic value of our service 
through university pastors cannot be too highly estimated. More than 
20,000 young people of Congregational affiliation are students in these 
public institutions of higher education. They come from our churches and 
from their ranks much of the strongest leadership of the church must 
come. With the tremendous growth of these institutions, especially in 
the Middle West and West,and because of the advantages which they offer 
in the way of equipment and opportunity for research, large numbers of 
our ablest young people are attending them. The university pastor seeks 
to build upon and to supplement the religious education received in the 
home church and to fit the student for better Christian service. He helps 
these young people to meet the crucial tests of university life, intellectual 
and moral, and to reach firm and abiding foundations for religious faith. 
The Society regards so highly this item in its program that it has taken 
special pains to safeguard it as far as may be possible from curtailment 
under financial pressure. So important is it that we feel justified in quot- 
ing some extracts from a sermon preached by Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, 
of Old South Church, Boston, who treats the subject not only from the 
standpoint of careful observation but also in the light of practical ex- 
perience as a pastor in one of these university churches. 

“There is need of a major increase in Congregational representation at most 
of the state universities. The Catholics with their Newman Clubs, and the Meth- 
odists with their Wesley Foundations, have set us an example which we have been 
slow to emulate. Yet it often happens that the only representation given to a 


thoroughly modern view of religion, such as will attract the most competent 
students, at public institutions, is that which Congregationalism affords. If 
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through the four years of their lives most formative of their standards and aims 
most of the young people in vast areas of America are left without strong and 
persuasive religious influence, what hope can there be that their lives will be 
steadied, in the storms of the hard new world with which they have to deal, by 
deep, firm, broad faith in God and the eternal values? 

“Yet it often happens that the Church near the campus is a weak Church, 
weakly manned. There are exceptions, of course, but these exceptions, alas, prove 
the rule. | speak from personal experience, for I served for four years as Pastor of 
a University Church. My aim there, in addition to such preaching as might chal- 
lenge the minds of our students and stir their souls if I could do it, was to show 
them a model parish in effective operation, and to offer them pastoral service 
exactly as though they were regular members of my parish, instead of treating 
them as a special class. The response was more than I could have hoped for. But 
so slender were our financial resources that I should have broken in health, and 
our effort must have failed, if it had not been for a grant from the Education 
Society which financed indispensable assistance on my staff. 

“T felt then, however, and I still deeply believe, that it is a mistake for a 
young man with his spurs yet to earn, or a second-rate man who will never earn 
them, to be placed at so strategic a point. The time must come, if we are to min- 
ister properly to youth, when the foremost ministers in our fellowship will be 
placed by the denomination in these college pulpits, where the need of strong 
leadership is most manifest and most acute... . 

“If such provision is to be made for these needs, as in the view of all thought- 
ful observers the case requires, it will be made by the Churches of our fellowship 
through the Congregational Education Society, which is already engaged in a 
most statesmanlike handling of the situation to the very limit of its carefully 
husbanded and wisely expended resources.” 


A helpful instrument in this work is The News Letter for Workers with 
Students, a quarterly mimeographed publication sent to about 500 pastors 
and workers in communities where there are colleges and universities. It 
serves as a medium of exchange for tried plans and methods, recommends 
emphases and procedures applicable to student programs, and serves to 
keep leaders informed regarding pertinent books, courses, etc. That it 
meets a distinct need is evident from the letters which come from workers 
in all parts of the country. 

Other significant features of our work with young people and stu- 
dents will be treated later in this report under the heading, Co-operative 
Service. 


3. Leadership Training 

This department is under the direction of Rev. Erwin L. Shaver 
and his assistant, Miss Bertha R. Kelley. Its work concerns the problem 
which, after all, lies at the heart of our entire enterprise. The best of plans, 
methods, or materials will be no more effective than is guaranteed by the 
wisdom and skill with which they are used. During the five years since 
the establishment of this department its service has increased just about 
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fivefold. The number of credits issued for leadership training work last 
year was 6,276, of which all but a few score were for standard work. This 
is an increase of 40% over the record of 1930 and 800% over 1924, the 
first year in which records of credits were kept. 

In co-operation with several other denominations we adopted the 
International Council emphasis on leadership training for 1931-32, and 
the slogan, “Every Church Training Every Leader,” the purpose being 
to make the local church leadership-training conscious. The resulting 
promotion of this emphasis seems to have been worth while. 

This year has seen the launching of a new plan of Coaching Confer- 
ences, with the aim of making our leadership training program less of an 
“imported affair” and more of an indigenous enterprise. In company with 
leaders of other denominations a four-day conference was held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with the purpose of setting up a number of coaching con- 
ferences in which, at convenient centers, leaders of leaders may be trained 
for the local church and community. Secretary Shaver has taught in five 
of these conferences during the year, at Dayton, Ohio; Upland, Indiana; 
Tower Hill, Michigan; Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire; and New- 
tonville, Massachusetts. 

An effort has been made to extend the amount of training for Chris- 
tian leadership in co-operation with our denominational colleges by giv- 
ing recognition to work done therein along lines that fit the student for 
lay and professional leadership in religious education. The response has 
shown interest, most of the colleges have pledged their support, and at 
least five have begun to report credits earned by their students. 

A paragraph from Secretary Shaver’s annual report to the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Society deserves quoting here because it illus- 
trates the work done by our field secretaries, state secretaries, and others 
in promoting our educational work and incidentally suggests the way in 
which leadership training is growing. 

“Our program would not get very far if it were not for the field secretaries of 
the Society and the State Conference directors. Each one has done some special 
type of leadership training work. Mr. Grey has developed a circuit type of school 
in Washington and Oregon; Mr. Estabrook has taught in interdenominational 
Standard schools in Colorado and other Rocky Mountain states; Dr. Murphy has 
set up several denominational Standard schools in Nebraska and South Dakota; 
Dr.Gammon has added a laboratory school to the Tower Hill Standard Summer 
School for leaders in Illinois and surrounding states; Dr. Fisk, in Ohio, has pro- 
moted Standard classes in the local church; Mr. Oaten, new to the Southern Cali- 
fornia field, is familiarizing himself with our materials and joining in the co-oper- 
ative work with the Southern California Council; Dr. Montgomery, in Iowa, has 
initiated a movement for training leaders of adult discussion groups; Mr. Condit 
has ardently promoted the ‘Every Church Training Every Leader’ emphasis; 
Miss Stearns has worked through the New Hampshire State Council and taught 
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in several intensive schools; Miss Eldredge has laid special stress upon Standard 
summer schools in the South and Southeast.” 

Development of the Workers’ Conference in the Local Church. This has 
been an important and encouraging feature. A large majority of our work- 
ers in smaller churches are not within reach of the community training 
schools in the larger centers. It has been the purpose of our Department 
to make its service available to those who need it in so far as its resources 
will permit. To this end emphasis has been placed upon the opportunity 
afforded by the workers’ conference in the local church for an informal 
but very practical type of leadership training. Suggestions on method 
have been issued and more than 50 programs have been outlined adapted to 
this purpose. These have been widely used and with growing appreciation. 

Other items of this work, also, will be noted under Co-operative 
Service. 


4. Missionary Education and World Friendship 

When this department was established in 1916 upon recommenda- 
tion of the National Council, two main objectives were in view: the uni- 
fication of the missionary education program of the denomination and 
the recognition and promotion of missionary education as an integral and 
essential factor in Christian education. These aims have been constantly 
kept in mind in the administration of the Department. Programs form- 
erly issued by individual boards have been unified. Great appreciation 
has been expressed by church workers of the fact that they can secure in- 
formation and suggestions promptly and without duplication of cor- 
respondence. The emphasis upon the educational aspects of the program 
and its relation to Christian education as such has won the approval of 
pastors and educational directors and has made possible the introduction 
of this work into many churches and schools to an extent that would not 
have been possible without this emphasis. The primary aim of the De- 
partment is the enrichment of Christian character through wider knowl- 
edge of and participation in Christian missionary enterprises. It has put 
interest and vitality into the work of hundreds of church schools and has 
developed loyal support for our missionary enterprise and led many 
young people to devote themselves to lives of Christian service. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in the integration of mission study and 
service into the regular program of the church school. Mission study books 
are being introduced into the regular curriculum. Departmental programs 
are giving missions a leading place and our lesson writers are making 
more prominent the missionary motive and achievement in their out- 
lines. This is of the utmost importance. The intelligent and loyal support 
of our missionary work has been greatly handicapped by the fact that 
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missions has been so largely promoted as a separate and distinct under- 
taking rather than as a necessity in Christian experience and an inevi- 
table expression of true Christian spirit. 


This department of the Education Society, in its development of a 
comprehensive program of missionary education, serves the interests of 
all the boards, home and foreign. The effectiveness of this service has been 
increased by the hearty spirit of co-operation between the leadership of 
the American Board educational department and that of our Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education and also by the creation of a Committee 
on Missionary Education under the Commission on Missions. This com- 
mittee, authorized by the National Council, includes official representa- 
tives of the missionary boards, the regional committees, and the Com- 
mission on Missions; and the secretaries of religious education, young 
people’s work, and missionary education of the Education Society. The 
Secretary of Missionary Education is its executive officer and does a large 
part of his work in this capacity. This committee, at present operating 
under the Co-operative Council as its committee on educational ma- 
terials and methods, has proved itself to be an effective agency for gen- 
uine co-operation on the part of those responsible for our missionary 
education program. 


An important feature in the work of this department has been the 
promotion of the World Service schools, of which there are now about 
2,400. The name “World Service School” designates a church school 
which definitely includes missionary education in its program and is 
registered with this department in order that it may receive the materials 
and suggestions on method which are being constantly furnished. A 
significant development in this connection has been the increasing num- 
ber of primary and junior leaders who are registered with the Department 
and are receiving graded materials of high quality for use with their pupils. 
A few years ago about 1,200 such leaders were registered. At the date of 
writing this report 1,980 primary and 1,924 junior leaders are registered. 


The volume and quality of missionary education material have de- 
veloped as rapidly as our limited resources would allow. The programs 
for World Service schools, graded programs for primary and junior chil- 
dren, study and discussion outlines, simple programs for women’s socie- 
ties, and practical suggestions on the methods and materials of missionary 
education have been favorably received and more and more widely used. 

The secretary of this department is responsible for the preparation 
of comments on the missionary topics in the Christian Endeavor series, 
about one-fourth of the total number for the year; also for those in our 
Christian Life series. These have been published in The Wellspring, now 
replaced by The Pilgrim Highroad. 
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The Department has sought in every way possible to promote mzs- 
sionary reading as an important means of developing missionary interest 
and co-operation. It issues each year a reading list of missionary books 
which are made available for the use of state and association groups, 
some of which also provide their own lists. A few years ago our Depart- 
ment experimented with traveling libraries which might be lent to church 
schools and other groups for the stimulation of such missionary reading. 
We now have 55 of these libraries and the records show not less than 
g,000 readers during the past year. These numbers might easily be 
doubled if the necessary funds were available. 

W orld Friendship: a Missionary Education Bulletin. This bulletin isin 
its third year, its usefulness having been evidenced by the increasing 
circulation, now 7,500. It is issued three times a year and is sent free to 
all World Service correspondents and to pastors and other leaders on re- 
quest. It contains a wealth of suggestions on plans, methods, and informa- 
tion regarding literature, programs, and the like. 

A considerable part of the work of this department has been done in 
co-operation with leaders in other denominations and will be noted under 
the head of Co-operative Service. 


5. Social Relations 

This department is under the guidance of Secretary Hubert C. 
Herring, with whom are associated Miss Helen Grace Murray and Miss 
Katharine Terrill. Like the Department of Missionary Education, this 
department carries responsibility for emphasis upon an essential factor 
in Christian life and experience. The extent to which religious education 
influences attitudes and conduct in all human contacts and relationships 
must be taken as a fair test of its Christian character. The necessity for 
such emphasis has been made all the more apparent by the economic dis- 
tress and industrial disorder of the present day, while at the same time 
the work of the Department has become increasingly delicate and diffi- 
cult. Our churches have been stirred to a more serious consideration of 
their responsibility in the field of social relations. The racial situation in 
the United States was never more acute. Unemployment taxes the in- 
genuity and generosity of every community and arouses fresh inquiry as 
to the possibility of preventive as well as remedial measures, and the 
growing interest in this department of our work finds constant expression 
well described by Secretary Herring in a recent report to the Administra- 
tive Committee. 

“Ministers and laymen are feeling the repercussions and are increasingly 
aware that the church must have a share in the work of exploration and educa- 


tion. A new humility 1 is in the air; the jauntiness and assurance of prosperous days 
are gone; and all are in the mood for serious study of our common responsibilities. 
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The international crisis has brought a quickening of conscience of individual and 
group responsibility, and everywhere we find an increased determination to 
study our responsibility toward the movement for disarmament, for the further- 
ance of international co-operation, for the ending of war, and for the education 
of public opinion as to the issues involved.” 


To meet this growing need the Department carried on activities 
which may be summarized under the following heads: 


(a) Organization and development of a denominational program on 
social relations. This involves co-operation with such agencies as the Na- 
tional Council Commissions on Race Relations, International Relations, 
and Social Relations, with which this department works in close co-oper- 
ation; the New England and Mid-West Regional Committees on Social 
Relations and the committees that have been organized in at least 37 
states throughout the country. 

(b) Seminars, institutes, and conferences. Our social seminars in 
the fields of inter-racial, industrial, and international relations have 
reached many thousands of people during the past few years. Their ob- 
ject has been to bring together thoughtful leaders, representing various 
aspects of the social issues under discussion, and engaging them in frank 
and serious discussion of the church’s obligation in these areas. The sem- 
inars in Mexico and the Caribbean, conducted by Mr. Herring but 
financed independently of the Society, have enrolled over 700 people. 
The seminars on race relations in the South,in New York,in Boston, and 
in Chicago have aroused discussion and inspired action. The seminars on 
industrial relations have been effective in encouraging more earnest study 
of these issues. 

(c) Programs in connection with regional and state conferences. 
Mr. Herring and his associates have been in great demand as speakers 
and discussion leaders at state and regional meetings to which an increas- 
ing amount of time has been given and in which the deepest interest has 
been manifested. The state and regional committees have taken a leading 
part in organizing and planning these programs which have been very 
effective in the development of interest. 

(d) Forums and discussion groups. Each year has seen steady prog- 
ress in the organization of groups for social discussion. One of the most 
significant of these is in the Chicago area where, under the energetic lead- 
ership of Dr. Guthrie and Mrs. Wilson, and others, eight or more forums 
have been conducted in strong churches under the general theme of “A 
Planned Christian Economic Order.” 

(e) Literature. Miss Katharine Terrill has had particular charge of 
this part of the work. The Department has refrained from publishing 
material which is elsewhere available. It has drawn freely upon the prod- 
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ucts of many organizations in the field of social relations and has been 
instrumental in giving wider circulation to their publications. 


Among its own publications the principal place is held by the monthly 
bulletin, Church and Society, the object of whichis to furnish trustworthy 
information, facts for discussion, and suggestive outlines for the use of 
pastors and other leaders. Each issue endeavors to concentrate upon some 
topic of current interest and many of these have met with a demand which 
necessitated reprinting. 

The News Letter, prepared monthly by Miss Murray primarily to 
keep state and local chairmen of social relations in touch with the De- 
partment, furnishes a digest of current literature and events in the field 
of social relations and supplies suggestions for social action. 


Material has been supplied for the 4dult Bible Class Magazine, in- 
cluding special series of articles and the weekly social interpretations of 
the Sunday-school lessons. The members of the Department staff have 
also contributed widely to various magazines and periodicals, articles 
which have aroused interest and stimulated thought. 

A very large portion of the work of this department has been car- 
ried on in co-operation with other agencies, both denominational and 
non-denominational, as noted under Co-operative Service. 


6. Children’s Work and Adult Work 

In these two departments, as indicated in the section on Organiza- 
tion, we have serious gaps in our leadership. The interests of these two 
departments are closely allied. It is obvious that we cannot safely neglect 
the opportunities for religious influence and training in the more plastic 
and impressionable period of childhood. Work done at this time is more 
far-reaching and certain in its results than at any other time. The oppor- 
tunity to anticipate and prevent mistakes instead of having to correct 
them at heavy cost is particularly present in the work with young chil- 
dren. It is no less true that the new recognition of the influence of environ- 
ment and personal influence in character formation makes adult educa- 
tion imperative. It is the men and women, the parents and older persons 
who have in their hands the making of the society, the communities, and 
the homes in which our children grow up. Unless we can impress upon 
them the responsibility which is theirs, lead them in earnest effort to im- 
prove conditions, and teach them how to exert their influence upon the 
younger generation wisely and well, we are placing our work with chil- 
dren and youth under a tremendous handicap. 


We need in both of these departments full-time leadership of the 
same high quality that we have in the other departments of our work. 
Each of the interests involved calls for a well-balanced, comprehensive, 
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and constructive program. All the members of our staff are doing the best 
they can, in addition to their primary responsibilities, to supply this need. 
We are making use of part-time and volunteer leadership for special ac- 
tivities, but we earnestly hope that the day may not be too far distant 
when these urgent needs can be more fully met. 


THE DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


At the National Council of 1921, there was established a distinct 
agency under the National Council, known as the Congregational Foun- 
dation for Education, the purposes of which were briefly summarized as 
follows: 

The Congregational Foundation for Education, unincorporated, was estab- 
lished in 1921 for the purpose of developing closer relations between the Congre- 
gational churches and the colleges and other institutions of higher education 
which share in the spirit and ideals of our fellowship, and to make available the 
resources of that fellowship for counsel and encouragement of these institutions 
through administrative advice and financial aid. 

As part of the merger of our agencies in 1927, this agency was united 
with the Education Society. In September 1929, Dr. W. R. Kedzie was 
called to the office of executive secretary of this department of work, and 
at the meeting of the General Council of 1931, the name of the depart- 
ment was changed to that of the Division of Educational Institutions, 
the name “Congregational Foundation for Education” being reserved 
for the fund which it is hoped to build up for the more adequate support 
of our colleges and schools. The work is administered under the able lead- 
ership of Dr. Kedzie working with a committee of fifteen, appointed by 
the Board of Directors, and under the general supervision of the Board 
of Directors and its Administrative Committee. Dr. Kedzie’s position in 
the Society staff is co-ordinate with that of the General Secretary of 
Religious Education and the following section of the report is furnished 
by him. 

Definite progress has been made in the attempt to work out “‘a 
unified national educational policy for the denomination.” Although 
conditions have not been such as to make for success in the raising of 
money for the Foundation, a large amount of investigation and research 
has been carried on, counsel has been given to many institutions at their 
request, and results have been achieved in the way of improved adminis- 
tration that should lay a strong foundation for financial support when 
conditions shall have changed for the better. 

In common with all other institutions and business enterprises these 
recent months have been particularly difficult for all educational insti- 
tutions. The economic pressure has demanded curtailment in every pos- 
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sible way and drastic salary cuts. Many institutions will not be able to 
survive. Mergers and regional adjustments are the order of the day. 
Under the supervision of national organizations a series of regional con- 
ferences is being held to study solutions along the line of adjustment and 
combination. The Division of Educational Institutions has been actively 
co-operating in such matters and has represented the Congregational 
interests in many conferences and committee sessions. 

Rapidly changing conditions in the educational field bring new prob- 
lems to light daily. New elements enter into the situation such as the de- 
velopment of the four-year teacher colleges, the rapid increase in Junior 
colleges, and the experimental readjustment in university programs. All 
this has vitally affected the field of the Liberal Arts College. Higher 
standards are being constantly insisted upon and the consequence is 
greatly increased costs. Nevertheless, the place of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege with high educational ideals, well fortified by financial and denomi- 
national backing, has never been more clearly assured. 

The church-related college is in the midst of adjustments required by 
these changing elements, and is being compelled to magnify its distinc- 
tive field, leaving the quantitative for the qualitative in its program. If 
the private Liberal Arts College survives the present situation, it must be 
because of its emphasis not only upon the highest academic standards, 
but also by its emphasis upon the integration of character through 
Christian idealism. I quote from a denominational leader who has proved 
his wisdom as a student of this problem: “I do not see how the denomi- 
national college as such can justify its existence unless it can offer some- 
thing more in the way of direct Christian training than is possible in the 
public institution under present conditions.” 

The merger of Fargo and Yankton colleges was no more than accom- 
plished when the plan developed to bring about the merger of Redfield 
College also with Yankton. This merger had been under consideration by 
the Committee on Educational Institutions and definitely recommended 
as a solution of the Redfield problem. Redfield has been the only institu- 
tion for the training of ministers for the German Congregational churches 
of the Northwest, but it has been demonstrated that it was no longer 
possible to maintain it as a separate institution. It is now merged as a 
Collegiate Department of Theology in Yankton College. Thus, by the 
closing of Ward Academy and the merging of Fargo and Redfield with 
Yankton, Congregational educational interests of both the Dakotas are 
concentrated at Yankton. 

Elon College, in North Carolina, has been one of the greatest assets 
brought to the united denomination through the merger. It has, however, 
been in troubled waters, but under the leadership of President L. E. 
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Smith, who has now definitely accepted the presidency and who has the 
confidence of the churches of the Southeast, the outlook is full of promise. 
So great is the confidence in President Smith’s leadership that the prin- 
cipal creditors of the college have declared a moratorium for two years on 
condition that he remain as president. 

Defiance College, another institution of the Christian churches, is 
weathering a most difficult situation under the direction of a continuing 


committee of trustees and faculty, and under the immediate direction of 
Dean McReynolds. 


Repeated intimations regarding a situation that has developed in 
the affairs of Intermountain Institute at Weiser, Idaho, have called for a 
careful investigation by the Secretary. While this high school has never 
been recognized as of Congregational affiliation, it is clearly of Congre- 
gational origin. Its Congregational relationships have been used in the 
solicitation of funds, and much of the money contributed for its upbuild- 
ing and support has been given by Congregational donors. The Division 
of Educational Institutions feels its responsibility to these Congrega- 
tional donors in this matter. Autocratic management of this school has 
steadfastly avoided denominational recognition and oversight. However, 
a situation was uncovered which requires drastic and immediate adjust- 
ment, and definite recommendations were made by the Secretary. If these 
suggestions are adopted, it may yet be possible to save the school. No 
better illustration has ever come to the attention of the Secretary of the 
need of such a division as that of Educational Institutions in the Con- 
gregational Education Society and of the oversight of the denominational 
interests in connection with schools and colleges. Such advice given and 
heeded in the past would have prevented this critical situation. 


The effort of Southern Union College to expand from a junior college 
to a standard four-year college, an expansion emphatically disapproved 
and opposed by the Division of Educational Institutions, has been given 
up, at least for the present. At the request of the central committee the 
Secretary attended the Southern Christian Convention to advise regard- 
ing the future program for higher Christian education in the Southeast 
and to make a careful study of the whole situation as related to the united 
denominations. Southern Union College was given special consideration 
and by vote of the Convention its future was referred to its own Board of 
Education together with the Secretary of Educational Institutions. This 
report is still pending, but will be made in due time to the Executive 
Board of the Southern Convention of Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

Much interest is being manifested by educational executives in the 
plan to offer the facilities of the Congregational Education Society and 
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its Foundation for Education as a depository for permanent funds of, or 
gifts and legacies to educational institutions. The plan is that such funds 
or gifts will be held in trust for the benefit of such institutions as long as 
they survive, and the income paid over for their support. In case of the 
ultimate failure of such institutions these funds will be administered by 
the Education Society for the general program of Christian higher edu- 
cation. This will give permanence to such investments and the sense of 
security to donors. Had such a plan been in effect through the years, many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, now completely dissipated, would have 
been saved to the denominational program for education. 

Tabor College, which has been closed for several years, has been 
merged by the Boards of Trustees with Doane College, which is only 
ninety miles away. While Grinnell College is in the same state, there has 
been such a close sympathy of interests between Tabor and Doane that the 
Tabor people indicated their preference for the merger with Doane Col- 
lege. The action has been completed and the records have been trans- 
ferred to Doane College and the alumni of Tabor become alumni of 
Doane. 

Plans are being perfected for the reviving of the interests of the Day 
of Prayer for colleges in a new College Day, to be observed on the third 
Sunday of January. The January number of The American Missionary 
will be a college number. The committee will furnish suggestions and helps 
for all who will make use of them and it is hoped that many churches will 
on that day give special emphasis to the cause of Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

The committee is actively co-operating with the program committee 
of the General Council for the holding of a seminar in connection with 
the Cleveland meeting, at which all denominational interests in Christian 
higher education at home and abroad, including those interests of the 
American Board, the American Missionary Association, and the Educa- 
tion Society in this field will be represented. It is hoped that the Cleveland 
Council will give a new emphasis to this which has always been a major 
interest of the denomination. 


CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 


The Education Society has clearly recognized the value of co-opera- 
tion in religious education. The spirit of Christian fellowship forbids the 
needless duplication of agencies in the same field and with the same pur- 
poses, and such duplication is also ruled out on principles of efficiency 
and economy. Some things can be better done together than separately. 
To this end the Society has heartily co-operated with other agencies, 
denominational and interdenominational. The importance of this aspect 
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of our service justifies a separate section in this report. Into it has gone a 
considerable proportion of the time and effort of our staff, not something 
apart from their duties, but as an essential portion thereof. 


The International Council of Religious Education is the principal co- 
operative agency in this field. In it, through their respective educational 
boards, are represented 41 denominations. Its work is that of developing 
standards, formulation of general policies, general promotion of the in- 
terests of religious education, and continuance of the work formerly car- 
ried on by the International Lesson Committee. It appoints special com- 
mittees to develop plans and programs for the various age groups and for 
special emphases in Christian education. Closely associated with it are 
Professional Advisory Sections composed of workers in the same fields 
whose function it is to bring to the special committees and to the Council 
the reactions of those engaged in the work on the field. In most states the 
work of the Council is promoted through state councils of religious edu- 
cation which serve as the co-operative agency for the denominational 
workers in their respective areas. 


All the members of our staff have participated freely and helpfully 
in the co-operative service and have had their influence in the develop- 
ment of methods and materials. The result has been to make available to 
our churches and to those of our sister denominations a great amount of 
material of increasingly high grade at a cost far below that which would 
have been incurred by separate production. 


In the same field of service, though distinct inits organization, is the 
Leadership Training Publishing Association. This is an unincorporated 
organization composed of representatives of the educational, editorial, 
and publishing agencies of such denominations as desire to participate in 
its purposes. These are “‘to prepare and publish through the denomina- 
tional houses, materials needed for the conduct of the leadership train- 
ing program.” It selects authors, circulates outlines for criticism, and se- 
cures the publication of those which meet the required standards. 
Through its work these standards have been definitely advanced and 
valuable materials have been published at comparatively low cost. 


The Missionary Education Movement is equally outstanding in its 
special field. In it are represented the missionary and educational boards 
of the leading denominations. Its administrative methods have been 
such as to mark it as one of the most genuinely interdenominational 
agencies we have. During more than twenty-five years it has supplied 
missionary education books and other material of steadily improving 
quality at surprisingly low cost. In this organization, also, members of 
our staff have taken an active part and have rendered conspicuous service. 
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The Council of Church Boards of Education. In this agency, also, the 
leading denominations are represented through their educational boards. 
Its function is that of promoting the interests of Christian training 
through colleges and universities. For the colleges it serves as a clearing 
house for administrative methods, academic standards, and ways and 
means of developing personal Christian influence on the part of the 
teaching forces. In the university field the Council seeks to promote effec- 
tive co-operation in serving the religious needs of students. 

The purposes and work of the Federal Council of Churches are sufh- 
ciently well known to call for no detailed description here. The Educa- 
tion Society shares in the work of this agency through its various com- 
missions concerned with Christian education, international justice and 
good will, race relations, and the like. 

Limitations of space forbid further detailed mention of co-operative 
agencies with which the Society works as occasion demands. The follow- 
ing examples chosen from the field of young people’s work and student 
life will serve to illustrate the nature and value of such service. 

Co-operation in Emphases for Young People. During the autumn of 
1931 and through 1932 the national secretaries of young people’s work, 
denominational and interdenominational, combined forces in a united 
attack upon the liquor problem. The purpose was to help young people 
think clearly with reference to the issues involved and to reach Christian 
conclusions and decisions for their own lives and for their local organiza- 
tions. Over 2,000 conferences were held on this subject, with marked re- 
sult in the clarifying of thought. A significant outcome was that thou- 
sandsof churches followed up thisstudy in their classes, clubs, and societies. 

This year and during the spring of 1933 a similar program is being 
carried out with reference to the economic situation. For 1933-34 plans 
are under way centering about the theme “Christ in the Modern World,” 
with emphasis upon missionary service. Our own departments of Mis- 
sionary Education and Young People’s work will co-operate in making 
this emphasis effective through field conferences and local church pro- 
grams. 

Co-operative Student Work. At several universities our denomination 
joins with others in maintaining a church-centered program for students. 
In others the Congregational university worker is a member of a well- 
organized interdenominational staff, each denominational representative 
caring for the religious needs of his own constituency and also assuming 
special responsibility for the entire Protestant student body in some 
special field, such as vocational guidance, deputation work, etc. These 
significant local enterprises are given general supervision and assistance by 
the University Committee of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
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A few items in the Treasurer’s statement are worth special comment. 


Thanks to the Plan of Advance, to the measure of success attained 
by the joint appeal of the Home Boards, and to a special contribution 
from the profits of the Publishing Society, and also because of reductions 
of budget made advisable by the losses of 1929, the Society closed the 
year ending March 31, 1931, witha surplus of $23,603. This constituted a 
reserve against the loss of $23,443 in our last fiscal year, 1931-32, and 
enabled us to balance our budget with a small surplus of $159. 

In face of the conditions prevailing this year, the Society has made 
further reductions in salaries and operating expenses, making a cut of 
$31,000 from its budget of the year before. This makes the sixth consecu- 
tive year of reduction in operating costs. Since 1926, the Education So- 
ciety has paid off a previously accumulated deficit of over $50,000, has 
had no annual operating deficit except in 1929, and reached the beginning 
of the current fiscal year with the small surplus above noted. Unless 
receipts increase during the closing months of this fiscal year, however, 
we face a deficit of from $12,000 to $14,000. Every possible effort is being 
made to curtail expenditures and reduce this anticipated deficit to the 
minimum. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
Year Ending March 31, 1932 


INCOME 


Apportionment Contributions. ........ 
Contributions for Special Purposes 
Income from Reserve Legacies (Principal) 
INCOME FROM PERMANENT INVESTED FunDs 
Student Aid $10,243.21 
Annuity 1,200.46 
Foundation... 2-.. treat 976.86 
John Ward 
Elementary 
General 
Tora INCOME FROM PERMANENT FunDsS.. . . 
Income from Legacy Reserve Investments 
Income from Thomas S. Johnson Estate . . . 
Other Receipts 
TOTAL INCOME 
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EXPENSES 
OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS 
General Administration 
Business Department 
Department of Missionary Ed- 
ucation and World Friend- 
Shipl ca sao eins vane 
Social Relations Department . 
Student and Young People’s 
Department 
Leadership Training Dept 10,292.05 
Adult Work 799.20 
Tora OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS. . ... . 
Biel Work te. cost oe ees Ba onde che an vee 
University Pastors and Student Work 
Student-Aid Payments... . 2." - 
Less Loans Paid 1,436.00 
Asa Bullard Fund Income Returned... .. . 
Denominational Work ..ic-4 soesesa le oS 
Interdenominational Work .......... 
Annuity Payments 
Department of Educational Institutions 
Administration and Promotion 
Payments to Institutions. 29, 6 caneun 


TOTAL EXPENSES 
NET LOSS 


$13,667.06 
7977734 
11,819.22 
21,293.70 
15,882.95 
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$135,037.86 
2,583.50 
10,000.00 


21,951.93 
381.38 
2,091.12 


2,182.80 


$81,531.52 
39,812.25 
12,093-77 


8,185.00 
500.00 
13,177-44 
3139-34 
T5202.25 


8,755.86 


29,204.03 
$197,672.46 


$174,228.59 


$23,443.87 


Balance Sheet as of March 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
Current ASSETS 
Cashvonshl andy tet cee cory by. ase en Se 2 os, $1,219.44 
EXCCOUNIES INECEIVADIE te) on Mery a 427.50 
INctestReceivablesea nes ee sos 4 sts. 100.00 
MorArCURRENTPASSETS¥ tn imme es ees 
DEERPRREDICHARGES Haman ctor vet = ara een) ea 
INVESTED FunpDs 
iMertoage meceivable: oa ste miae ts tae $11,000.00 


Permanent Invested Funds 
StudentrAid Manes cs et $20854 7.3.07 


ABnuity Gilts:) ce. 4 ee 22,986.23 
Boungationa 0 vest cee 19,788.21 
ACCUINUlAtIVe: tt cts 11,853.01 
Jobin Ward... 4. . » 12,804.69 
elementary: s'1 .- saci oes 50.00 
Generalaeescm nn. ce aera. 188,491.38 
NorAinmPERMANENT HUNDS 2s) 0s) & 461,447.19 
eserve Lecacy funds aa gio es St 10,743-75 
homarINvVESTEDICUNDS "se 8S ses os 
sO AIZASSEUSce ne a) Serer ae See tg 
LIABILITIES 
Current LIABILITIES 
PACCOURES Pay ablerm.. rote MeAniys, sine totes $460.11 
INotesthayvables armsrn ner pieiba yess ob, es 20,000.00 
Reserve for Committee on Miss’y Education 267.59 
Ticats, CUORRUINEY ILIURISS 4 5 4 6 6 6 bo 
DEFERRED Income—Reserve Legacies . . . . . 
SPECIAL PERMANENT GIFTS 
Studentesidia em tari Metres sy ce . $205,484.76 
Annuieye Guts sues oo “arises 2 ke beams 23,524.60 
[RIIUEMEVYalG G:-8 Gu un we) Golo he en ee 19,840.00 
Accumulativiesem cigs specu ree ra cress cee * 11,853.01 
FL ONDMVV ALC ethene” twat Auda Gree sae 18, 78 12,804.69 
Bileiien Cary agen ica ge xe eee ao a Gs 50.00 
Genetaliemmnicacsy tre sites eo ens 18 ae ae 188,861.84 
Tony, Iannone Gans 4 6 6 6 bo 6 6 os 
MO Ate PARE WES emis ft aie Saxo ay 
BUEpIUSG ADI RI OQ Iam resins ote se sg es $23,603.18 
ILass INiee lows (Cupar eG 45 5 6 8 8 6 oo 23,443.87 
SURPLUS @ Marcliati1932) 1. sist sok tos 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS... 
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$1,746.94 
10,000.00 


483,190.94 
$494,937.88 


$20,727.70 
11,631.97 


462,418.90 


$494,778.57 


1$9.31 


$494,937-88 


LIST OF FUNDS—March 31, 1932 


GENERAL Funps 


Clarke Feund, BQ et $972.68 

Gordonphund tse .s en enter. 6,351.02 

Mather iundsipas tarsi eue 76,037.42 

Mechlin Fund, Rev.G. L. . . 141.84 

Paine Fund, William A. 9,965.87 

Proctor Academy Fund 2,028.96 

Secretary, Fund 7G isn vei teks 15,075.62 

Seymour Fund, L. K. .. . 67,232.46 

Sweet Fund, Alvan A..... 4,768.35 

Ward Fund, Laura Ko... - 4,288.52 

Whitin Fund, Arthur F. . . . 1,999.10 $188,861.84 
StuDEnT Arp FunpDs 

Carletonshundarsms etc ens $1,097.17 

Clapp Rand Fs cole 2) sets 3,584.22 

Coburnpliund eae rea 22,905.46 

Cushing Hund. | abl: so...) 6s 520.15 

Hampsiire: Bind) iy3 see > 25223510 

Hewett Fund, W. T. 747.53 

Meadsktundit tata wa. lz dsint a 6,959.62 

Orcutt Fund, Ephraim 1,892.02 

Scholarship' Fund 02. eS 156,019.44 

Wardeliund. Charles. ...) 4 ¢ 3,842.43 

Wilkinson Fund. .°: . 5: 2,520.88 

Wood Fund, MariaF..... 2 OE 6") 

Manktomemund = 5:0) sie 1,097.17 205,484.76 
Annuity Funps 

Brown Fund, Charles R.. . . $10,512.48 

Clarke Fund, Georgiana M. 1,656.60 

Denison Fund, Mary E. . 901.03 

Gibson Fund, Mary F. may 496.35 

Hardy fund,.V. Mi: ..7. .: 824.98 

Hartshorn Fund, Martha J. 988.58 

Howard Fund, Ethel L. ‘ 1,482.52 

Moore Fund, JuliaT. ... . 499.16 

Prudden Fund, Lillian E. 988.80 

Smith Fund, Emily B. .. . 988.36 

Spaulding Fund, Adeliza F. 1,482.52 

Wingate Fund, Isabel C. . . . 235.10 

Wood Fund, Sumner G. . . . 494.17 

Woods Fund, Herbert Tyler . 1,973-95 23,524.60 
FounDATION ror EpDucATION 

Wiallacevicund 5 ihe.) en occ ae eee narelerics 19,840.00 
AcCUMULATIVE FunDs 

IRenniman Hunde sce eee te 776.38 

Dr-Sanders Benevolent Fund “9.005. «. 11,076.63 
Jonn Ward Fund 4." 5 o20- so ® cs eee 12,804.69 
Elementary Work Bund 3. 0240. Jn 50.00 


TPOTAL Sc ee ae eae cee $462,418.90 
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You can provide a stated income for life for yourself or for 
others by making a Conditional Gift to the 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 


A higher rate of interest than is yielded by other investments of 
equal safety—from 4540 to 9% according to age of benefici- 
ary at time of gift. 

No broken or contested wills, no waste or delay in the settlement 
of estates. 

Income assured, interest paid regularly in good times or bad. 

Assurance that the residue of the gift will be used for the general 
work of the Society or for any specific phase of that work 
which may be designated at the time of making the gift. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


- Herserr W. Garss, General Secretary of Religious Education, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the “Congregational Education 
Society,” a corporation established under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and located at Boston, in said 
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to be devoted to the uses and purposes of said corporation. 


If a legacy is to be designated for the work of our educational institutions, the 
form of bequest is as above, omitting the last clause and substituting “‘for the 
purposes of its Foundation for Education.” 
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Report of the 
Congregational Education Society 
1933-34 


To this Society is assigned responsibility for leadership in religious 
education. The report of the Commission on Missions at the National 
Council meeting of 1917 emphasized the need for “‘a definite and effective 
program of religious education on the part of the church, in order that its 
people may understand the religious aspects of the problems and duties 
confronting them and that they may deepen their convictions regarding 
the fundamentals of historic Christianity.” 

This need is more insistent than ever today. Clear vision and coura- 
geous action with reference to personal, social, and economic issues have 
become imperative. The solution of the problems involved is not to be 
found in legislation unsupported by intelligent conviction, much less 
through the conflict of classes, nations, and races. The Kingdom of God | 
can be built only through the conscientious and unswerving practice of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ in his spirit of devotion to the will of God 
and the welfare of man. 

Any program which seeks to meet this need must have two modes of 
approach: individual and social. A Christian social order will be built by 
Christian persons. Also, the growth of Christian personality is not only 
affected by social standards and customs but actually takes place in and 
through the life and conduct of persons as they influence the social order. 
It is not a case of the individual or society, but of the redemption of both 
in one process. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


Religious Education must be graded. Its materials and methods must 
be adapted to the interests, capacities, and needs of children, young people, 
and adults. It must deal with the varying situations and experiences of life 
in the Home, the Church, the Community, Nation, and World. 

The Azm of religious education is to lead persons, young or old, into a 
growing experience of fellowship with God through Jesus Christ, in per- 
sonal and social living. 


The Program, therefore, involves such activities as shall lead to 


Knowledge of the nature and purpose of God as revealed in the Bible, especially in 
the Gospels, and in other records of religious experience. 


Knowledge of human conditions and needs: religious, social, economic or otherwise; 
which call for Christian sympathy and service. 


pid 


Participation in such activities as shall help to meet these needs and to bring the 
conditions of human living into closer accord with the divine purpose. 


Communion with God through private and social worship. 


These are not so many separate and distinct steps in the process. They 
belong together as naturally and as closely as do the individual and social 
modes of approach. Knowledge may lead to participation in service, or the 
desire to serve may lead one to seek information. Any service, to be intelli- 
gent and really effective, requires increasing knowledge. Worship may 
grow out of either and gives keener appreciation and stronger motive for 
study and service. Religious education is most effective when the various 
elements in its program are most thoroughly integrated. 

The Leadership of religious education must be competent. The leader 
must have some genuine experience of that fellowship with God into 
which he seeks to lead others. He must have intelligent religious convic- 
tions based upon thoughtful consideration and honest practice. He needs 
sympathetic understanding of human nature and of those individuals and 
groups with which he is to work. He needs to know the laws of human 
learning and the fundamentals of teaching method, and to acquire skill 
in their application. This demands a type of leadership training which 
keeps in view the development and enrichment of the leader’s Christian 
experience, as well as his mastery of methods. The latter is highly im- 
portant; the former is indispensable. 

This gives a brief outline of the work of the Education Society. The 
following pages describe the organization through which it seeks to ac- 
complish this work and some results of its activities. 


Departments and Secretaries 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary of Religious Education; responsible for gen- 
eral administration and giving such attention as is possible to phases of the 
work for which no special leadership is available. 

W. R. Kedzie, Secretary of Educational Institutions; responsible for promoting the 
interests of our educational institutions under the direction of the Committee 
appointed for this work. 


Age Groups Aspects of Work 
Children’s Work: Missionary Education and World 
No secretary. Friendship: 
Young People’s and Student Work: John L. Lobingier. 
Harry T. Stock and Miss Lucy M. Social Relations: 
Eldredge. Hubert C. Herring, Miss Helen G. 
Adult Work: Murray, and Miss Katharine Ter- 
F. L. Fagley, part time. rill. 


Leadership Training: 
Erwin L. Shaver. 
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The Division of Educational Institutions, under the leadership of Dr. 
Kedzie, seeks to help our schools and colleges to secure the financial sup- 
port needed for their work and to give administrative counsel where needed 
and requested. 

It is the task of the departments for the various age groups to furnish 
to the churches information and suggestions that will help them in de- 
veloping a comprehensive and well-balanced program of religious edu- 
cation for each age group. The departments of Missionary Education and 
Social Relations promote interest in these aspects of Christian living and 
also suggest to the various age-group departments material appropriate 
for their respective programs, while the Department of Leadership Train- 
ing helps to provide better leadership for the entire program. 

The work has been seriously handicapped for years by the lack of a 
secretary for Children’s Work. There are many demands for the service 
which such leadership might supply. 


FIELD WORK 


An important point of contact between the Society and the churches 
is provided by our Field Secretaries. It is their work to carry to the churches 
the plans and programs suggested by the Society and to promote within 
their respective districts the development of vital Christian education in 
home, church, and school. Each field secretary works with the state and 
association educational committees in the same spirit of cooperation and 
service that should exist were he officially a member of the state staff. To 
a much larger extent than is possible for members of the headquarters 
staff, they are able to get into the local churches and serve them by direct 
counsel. In most of the states in which our field secretaries work they are 
officially designated by the state boards as the executive officers of the edu- 
cational work. They take a leading part in the organization and promotion 
of summer conferences, leadership training, missionary education, and 
other features of the educational work. Because of their closer contact and 
more intimate knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the churches of 
their respective districts they are also able to bring to the headquarters 
staff the reactions of their constituencies, thus furnishing invaluable guid- 
ance in the development of the total prograin. 

With such a limited staff of field secretaries the administration of our 
educational service would be well nigh hopeless were it not for the edu- 
cational secretaries employed by six state conferences and one city associ- 
ation, the field workers of the Extension Boards, several of whom are well 
fitted by training and experience for service in religious education, and 
the hearty cooperation of certain state superintendents. With these work- 
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ers the Society cooperates, furnishing them with its literature and bulletins 
and availing itself of their counsel. The annual conferences of the staff 
members of the Educational Boards with these leaders are of great value. 
Policies, plans, and materials are discussed in these conferences in a spirit 
of frank and constructive criticism and readiness to adopt any changes that 
will make them more useful. 


RESULTS OF THE WORK 


A complete tabulation of all the results of our work can never be 
made. This is a promotional handicap under which any educational pro- 
gram must rest, whether in the local church or in the denomination. Much 
of the best achievement is intimately personal and confidential. Much of it 
is found in slow growth, a continuing process impossible to delineate at 
any particular stage. The handicap consists in the fact that it is difficult 
to set forth much of our educational service in terms that are as con- 
crete and possessed of as much of popular appeal as is the case with a great 
deal of our missionary service. 

There have been significant achievements, however, of which the 
following reports give some indication. 


Children’s Work 


As has been noted, the Society’s service in this department falls far 
short of what it would be if funds were available for the same kind of 
leadership here as in the other departments. 

The members of the staff give such help as is possible in addition to 
other duties and some general literature is provided. The chief service in 
this branch of our work is rendered by our Field Secretaries, State Secre- 
taries, and Extension Workers with very little help from headquarters. 
We are quite unable to take our part with the educational boards of other 
denominations in such cooperative enterprises as institutes and training 
schools. When one considers the vital importance of the early formative 
yeats of character development, this inadequate provision for leadership 
seems tragic. 


Young People’s Work 

Under the able direction of Dr. Stock and Miss Eldredge a construc- 
tive program has been developed, one result of which has been the steady 
gtowth of membership in our young people’s organizations during the last 
ten years. Approximately 180,000 young people are related to our Con- 
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gregational Christian churches through church school classes, societies, 
and clubs of many types and names. Their sense of fellowship has been 
strengthened through summer conferences, institutes, and rallies. In many 
states city-wide, associational, and state organizations of young people have 
been formed. It is generally agreed that the time has come to unite these 
local units in a national movement, to provide that morale and power which 
comes from being allied in a great cause. After consultation with the re- 
sponsible leaders in the states, the Administrative Committee of the Edu- 
cation Society has approved as the designation for this great company of 
youth the name, “The Pilgrim Fellowship of Congregational Christian 
Young People.” All local groups—classes, departments, Christian En- 
deavor societies, Comrades of the Way, and independent societies and 
clubs—are included in this Pilgrim Fellowship. 

A Council of the National Pilgrim Fellowship will soon be set up. It 
will consist of the state and national leaders of young people’s work (adult) 
and the presidents of all the state Fellowships or of summer conferences 
(young people). All major issues of policy and program will be submitted 
to this Council for study, development, and recommendation. 

One of the first tasks is to build a Platform on which the Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship will stand. At present a tentative statement of purpose has been 
approved. It is expected that, within a year, the young people of the Fel- 
lowship will suggest definite planks for a Platform and that these will de- 
termine much of the program to be provided for the succeeding months. 
The present statement of purpose emphasizes allegiance to Jesus Christ 
through the development. of the highest possible personality, through 
loyalty to the church that it may fulfill its mission in the modern world, 
through efforts to make the community and nation thoroughly Christian, 
and through a program of action which will help to create a real brother- 
hood of all the people of all lands. These major emphases have been 
accepted (with one addition—that of the home) by the great interdenomi- 
national movement now in process of development, a movement which ex- 
presses its purpose in these words, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” This interdenominational program and that of the Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship are therefore one: they have the same great objectives. 

As has been the case in the past, local groups are expected to develop 
the details of their own programs. This is both Congregational and edu- 
cational. But a clearly detailed Pilgrim Program is projected to assist these 
local groups in their dwn work. This Pilgrim Program rests upon four 
principles: local creativity, fellowship with other young people of the 
denomination, participation in the total program of the church, and col- 
laboration with young people of other denominations. This Pilgrim Pro- 
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gram for 1934-35 consists of four major parts: a Statement of Christian 
Conviction, which faces the leaders of youth with the significant issues of 
our times; suggestions for sharing in associations and states with other 
groups of the Pilgrim Fellowship; a Ten Point Working Plan, which is a 
practical standard for the work of the local group; and the regular materi- 
als provided for classes, departments, and clubs. These are elaborated in 
Bulletin 51, which may be had for five cents from the Young People’s De- 
partment. 

A new series of Christian Life topics, organized into “units of work,” 
will be included in “The Pilgrim Highroad’”’ each month. This magazine 
($1.25 per year, $1 in clubs) is the official organ of the Pilgrim Fellowship. 
It will contain a variety of helps each month for leaders of young people. 
“The Bulletin of the Pilgrim Fellowship” will be provided to adult coun- 
selors twice a year; each month “‘The Missionary Herald’ will contain 
half a page of current helps; occasionally “Advance” will give supple- 
mentary suggestions. 

It is believed that the present great gains in young people’s work, ap- 
parent in every part of the nation, will be organized and directed with new 
power as a result of the new Pilgrim Fellowship and Pilgrim Program 
now announced and offered to leaders in young people’s conferences this 
summer. The reception thus far given to these plans, in all parts of the 
nation, has been hearty and unanimous. 

Our summer conferences for the training of young people have not 
only weathered the depression but have actually gained. Fifty of these are 
planned for this year, with a probable attendan-c of about 7,000. This 
growth is a testimony to the recognized value of this agency as a means of 
religious education and Christian leadership training. We are glad to say 
that the development of these conferences has not been merely one of 
numbers. There has been marked increase in the general spirit of unity and 
fellowship between different conferences. Programs are better planned 
and include a much larger element of leadership training. The Society 
has been able to help this progress by suggesting certain groups of studies 
from which courses for a series of years might well be made, and a few years 
ago put into effect a plan of accrediting conferences which show a rea- 
sonable degree of conformity to the standards thus set up. 

The Department has developed a considerable body of helpful liter- 
ature which is widely used. Two items may be mentioned as of particular 
importance. 


“The Bulletin of the Pilgrim Fellowship.” This bulletin, issued in 
standard booklet size, punched for binding in loose-leaf folder, is being 
furnished to about 10,000 pastors and leaders in young people’s work. The 
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successive issues constitute a growing library of practical and permanently 
valuable suggestions. Reductions in the budget have made it impossible to 
issue this bulletin quarterly as heretofore, but two numbers have been pub- 
lished during the year and one evidence of its value is the large number of 
leaders that have asked why they did not receive more. It is the unanimous 
opinion that it is a very useful instrument. 

Other helps. For several years the Department has issued a considerable 
amount of material, both printed and mimeographed, such as practical 
suggestions on organization and administration, notes on current issues for 
discussion in young people’s groups, and other helps. The policy of the De- 
partment has been to supply leaders with fresh, timely material constantly 
revised and kept up to date. 


Student Life 


This department is closely allied to that of Young People’s Work and 
is under the same secretarial direction. This work falls into two main di- 
visions: student aid and religious education with students in colleges, uni- 
versities, and similar institutions of learning. 


(a) Student Aid. The Society aids young men and women in prepa- 
ration for the ministry and other forms of Christian life service by making 
loans which become due on the first of January in the fourth year after 
cornpleting the course of training, bearing no interest up to this date, and 
three per cent if extended beyond that time. About 100 young people each 
year share in this plan, to which many distinguished leaders in the 
church acknowledge their indebtedness for help received in years gone by. 


(b) Religious Life in the College and University. The Society helps 
to maintain university pastors at about twenty different points throughout 
the country in addition to those supported by state conferences. To all of 
these the Society renders important service by furnishing suggestions on 
methods of work, material for study and discussion, outlines for leader- 
‘ship training, visitations to colleges and universities, and aid in recruiting 
work. The strategic value of this service cannot be too highly estimated. 
Thousands of young people of Congregational affiliation are students in 
these institutions. They come from our churches and from their ranks much 
of the best leadership of the church must come. The university pastor 
seeks to build upon and to supplement the religious education received in 
the home church, helping these young people to meet the crucial tests of 
university life, intellectual and moral, and to reach firm and abiding foun- 
dations for religious faith. 

An exceedingly helpful instrument in this work has been ‘The News 
Letter for Workers with Students,” a quarterly mimeographed publication 
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which went to about 500 pastors and leaders. This has been temporarily dis- 
continued for want of funds and is sorely missed. It will be resumed as soon 
as our resources permit. 

Plans are under way for the development of the Pilgrim Fellowship 
on the student level through a special student council. Student groups, par- 
ticularly, will be asked to suggest planks for the Platform of the Pilgrim 
Fellowship. Our main drive here should be to acquaint the student group 
with the forward-looking policies of our church and enlist them as eager 
workers and leaders for the churches in communities to which they will 
go. This kind of a program we shall develop during the next two years if it 
is possible to pay the cost. 

Cooperative Work with Students. A strong tendency toward a united 
student movement is seen in many sections of the country in which the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., Student Volunteer Movement, and local 
churches are cooperating. In New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
a united organization will doubtless be consummated during the coming 
year. Dr. Stock is giving a considerable amount of time to the development 
of this movement in New England, another strategic move of vast possi- 
bilities. 


Adult Work 


Another age group which has been too long neglected in our depart- 
mental organization because of inadequate resources is the adult. Through 
a recent arrangement it has been found possible for the Society to com- 
mand a part of the time of Dr. F. L. Fagley for service in this department. 
While the importance of the work amply justifies full-time service, it will 
be a distinct advance to have the benefit of Dr. Fagley’s experience in this 
department. 

Adult education is coming rapidly into its own. The adage, “Youth can 
learn, but age cannot,” is disproved by scientific inquiry and by experience. 
Adult education is not only possible but necessary. The swift development 
of modern life makes it impossible for the men and women of today to live 
intelligently on the basis of ideas received in childhood. It is equally essen- 
tial for the sake of the children. They learn far more deeply through the 
experience of living with their elders than by what they receive in formal 
instruction. Unless adults are prepared to make progress in the building 
of a better world in which children and youth may grow, there is just that 
much less hope of better ideals in the next generation. 

The Department is making a careful study of adult attitudes and in- 
terests and of the most effective materials and methods for adult religious 
education. Some immediate needs which should be met are an Outline 
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Guide for Adult Religious Education, short courses dealing with the Bible, 
the Family, Social Problems, Church History, Religious Teachings and Be- 
liefs, and similar topics. 


Missionary Education and World Friendship 


Two main objectives have guided the work of this department: the 
unification of the missionary education programs of the societies and the 
integration of missionary education in the regular program of Christian 
education of the churches. 

Definite progress has been made in both directions. The programs of 
the societies have been unified. Missionary education has been made an 
integral part of the program of a large number of churches, has vitalized 
the work of many church schools, giving variety and practical value to the 
curriculum, has turned the thoughts of many toward lives of definite 
Christian service, and has done much to rescue missions from its detached 
position and to make it a central factor in Christian experience. 

This department serves the interests of all the societies by virtue of the 
fact that it deepens interest in the cause which they represent. The effective- 
ness of this service has been increased by the formation of the Committee 
on Missionary Education under the Commission on Missions. This com- 
mittee includes official representatives of the home and foreign societies, 
the regional committees, and the Commission on Missions and has greatly 
strengthened the spirit of cooperation while making its expression more 
effective. 

One or two points concerning the work of this department are worth 


noting. 


(a) The broader conception of missions that prevails today is re- 
flected in the activities of the Department. The relationship between mis- 
sions and international and interracial problems, world peace, and other 
social issues is so close that it is impossible to draw any sharp line of de- 
marcation. Each helps to enrich the other. 


(b) The service of this department is for all ages in the church. 
There seems to be a popular idea that it is concerned chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, with the children and that its materials and methods are only for 
the church school or the children’s organizations. This is a serious mistake. 
The Department is serving all age groups and all departments of the 
church. Its program suggestions and materials for adult groups have been 
steadily developed and are widely used. Adult leaders are constantly re- 
ceiving advice with reference to programs, materials, and methods. A very 
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considerable portion of the service rendered through our travel libraries is 
to adult readers. For young people the Department has its World Service 
programs, missionary topics and comments in “The Pilgrim Highroad” 
and graded lesson helps, special materials for mission study in the curriculum 
of the church school, and similar helps for the summer conference groups. 
For the children there are the World Service programs for primary and 
junior groups, ‘Here and There Stories,” suggestions for leaders, and other 
practical helps. 

This department, moreover, shares with those of other departments in 
developing the complete program for all ages represented by the texts and 
materials of the Missionary Education Movement. It is not a program for 
children only. 


Some items may be briefly mentioned as showing definite results of this 
work. 


(1) Increase in the number of church schools participating in the World 
Service plan, now about 2500. 


(2) Over 2000 Primary leaders and 2000 Junior leaders using graded 
materials. 


(3) Distinct advance in the volume and quality of missionary education 
materials available. 


(4) A growing tendency to fix responsibility for missionary education in 
the local church upon some committee, with good results. 


(5) The setting aside of blocks of time in the church school for mission- 
ary education. This is definitely on the increase. Many are giving the 
period from Easter to Children’s Day to mission study. Some country, 
mission field, racial or social group, or similar topic is frequently 
taken as the center of interest for the whole school, with activities 
of study, service, and worship adapted to the main theme. 


(6) About 65 travel libraries are in circulation with a conservative esti- 
mate of from twelve to fifteen thousand readings each year. 


(7) The “World Friendship Bulletin” carries its practical suggestions to 
8,000 leaders three times a year. A State Secretary recently said at a 
meeting in which a certain plan has been favorably discussed: “‘Can’t 
you put that in the Bulletin? Our women read that as their mission- 
ary bible.” 


Dr. Lobingier has rendered a service of steadily increasing usefulness 
as secretary of this department, as executive secretary of the Commission on 
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Missions Committee on Missionary Education, and as a wise and resource- 
ful leader in this field of work. 


Social Relations 


The secretary of this department is Hubert C. Herring, with whom are 
associated Helen Grace Murray and Katharine Terrill. The Department 
seeks to serve the churches in making more effective their program of social 
education and action. An increasing number of ministers and laymen are 
anxious that their program shall result in arousing concern for the state of 
society, enthusiasm for fighting entrenched social ills, and determination 
to work for a social order in which justice shall be assured to all men. To 
this end men must be aroused to care for the interests of those of other 
economic, social, and racial groups; they must be given accurate and usable 
information as the basis for the forming of constructive social judgments; 
they must discover means whereby their enthusiasms and convictions may 
be translated into effective action. The current collapse of our world eco- 
nomic structure serves to emphasize anew the imperative need for sustained 
and intelligent effort in the task of reconciling man to man in all of the 
highly intricate life we live. This department seeks to serve the churches in 
this wide field of social relations—in this tangle and confusion caused by 
economic conflict, racial discrimination, and international discord. It is our 
conviction that the churches of Jesus Christ asingly throw their 
weight into the movement for interpretin the principles which undergird 
the Gospel in community, national, a world: terms. This department 
seeks to serve the churches by (1) a pr geam.of nati al education which 
will serve to arouse social concern, (2) furnishing se] able information on 
social issues, (3) suggesting methods of social education for use in the local 
church, and (4) assisting in the organization bPthe churches, locally, by 
states, and nationally, for effective social action. 

We believe that society is today in a state of flux to a degree which has 
not been true since the days when the industrial revolution radically 
changed the cultural pattern of the western world. The swiftness with 
which we are moving has its instant challenge to the church. No man can 
prophesy the forms which the society of tomorrow will assume. The day is 
forever gone when we can dally with the idea of social change as a choice. 
It has become an inexorable certainty. The service of the church as it faces 
this swiftly changing society is the field of this department. 


To meet this need, the Department carries on the following activities: 


(a) Organization and development of a national program of social 
relations. Regional committees are at work in New England and in the 
Middle West. Thirty-seven state committees are organized. Local church 
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committees on social action are established in over two thousand churches. 
We work toward the organization of two or three additional regional com- 
mittees, the strengthening of all committees—state and local—now or- 
ganized, and the organization of a social relations committee in every 
church. 


(b) Cooperation, as representing the churches, with interdenomi- 
national committees and organizations in the social field; also with secular 
organizations organized for service in the entire field of social relations. 


(c) The strengthening of the work of the denominational commit- 
tees, regional, state, and local, in their social program. This involves cor- 
respondence on programs and campaigns, the furnishing of literature, etc. 


(d) Seminars, institutes, and conferences. Our seminars on racial, 
economic, and international questions have reached many thousands of 
people during the past few years. The purpose of these seminars has been to \ 
afford opportunity for groups of serious leaders to come together for the 
discussion of the church’s obligation in these fields of social concern. The 
seminars in Mexico and the Caribbean, conducted by Mr. Herring, but car- 
ried through without expense to the Society, have enrolled about one thou- 
sand men and women. 


(e) Literature. The Department publishes a monthly bulletin, 
“Church and Society,” of which Katharine Terrill is the editor. This bul- 
letin carries authoritative material on special phases of our social responsi- 
bility. Its circulation ranges between 3,000 and 10,000 each month. As an 
evidence of the appreciation accorded it, it is interesting to note that both 
the Unitarians and the Universalists are contributing so that it may be sent 
to all ministers of those two communions. The Department also issues a 
monthly ‘‘News Letter,” edited by Helen Grace Murray, planned primarily 
to keep chairmen of state and local committees in touch with the best avail- 
able material. The Department also issues some pamphlet material on 
special subjects. The volume of such publication has been kept low, first on 
account of the expense, and second, because it has been found possible to 
utilize the wealth of pamphlet material issued by other organizations. 


(f) Speaking. Mr. Herring, Miss Murray, and Miss Terrill give 
much of their time to speaking before church groups. In addition, the De- 
partment has had the generous cooperation of many others who have 
spoken under its auspices. 


(g) Miscellaneous writing. Mr. Herring, Miss Murray, and Miss 
Terrill have furnished scores of articles on social themes to our denomi- 
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national organs—‘‘The Congregationalist’’ (now “Advance’), “The Adult 
Bible Class Magazine,” etc. In addition they have furnished many articles 
for the undenominational and the secular press. 


Leadership Training 


This department is under the direction of Dr. Erwin L. Shaver and is 
vitally related to every other department of the Society. No plans, methods, 
or materials will be better than may be expected from the way in which they 
are used. Competent teachers and leaders are necessary to success. The 
church needs to lay much more emphasis upon this fact and to set higher 
standards of personal and technical qualification. 

Considerable headway has been made during the last year in making 
our leadership training program more practical, less formal, and more use- 
ful to smaller churches. Three types of improvement may be particularly 
noted. 


(a) The development of the Workers’ Conference as an agency for 
training. The programs developed by Dr. Shaver for this type of work have 
been so favorably received and so widely used, not only in our own but in 
other denominations, that they have now been put into booklet form by the 
Publishing Society. They have helped many churches to redeem the Work- 
ers’ Conference from a state of aimlessness and to make it a valuable means 
of improvement and progress. These are published under the title “Pro- 
grams for Workers’ Conferences,” Series A and Series B, 50 cents each. Each 
booklet contains suggestions on the best way to use the material and twelve 
programs on practical topics in church-school work. 


(b) In cooperation with other denominations in the International 
Council of Religious Education, a new series of training courses has been 
launched, known as ‘Series A.” These are shorter, simpler, less expensive, 
and make it possible for any church to conduct training classes without 
formal accrediting of instructors. This is the first step in a reorganization 
of the cooperative leadership training plan in the direction of greater flext- 
bility and simplification. 

The “Series A’ courses are already in use in many of our summer 
schools and conferences and will be used in a large number of local churches 
during the coming autumn and winter. 


(c) An increasing amount of help is being given to leaders of train- 
ing classes and schools. Coaching conferences are being held at various 
centers for prospective deans and instructors. Secretary Shaver has person- 
ally led many of these and will conduct similar conferences at the Olivet 
and Winnipesaukee summer schools this season. Further help is furnished 
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through printed “Guides,” in the preparation of which our department has 
cooperated with those of other denominations. 

In response to the service rendered by this department there has been 
a steady increase in the amount of training for leadership in our churches 
and even more decided improvement in the quality of the work done. Two 
points should be especially mentioned as characterizing the work of our 
leadership training department: emphasis upon the enrichment of Chris- 
tian personality and the development of resourcefulness on the part of the 
individual leader, and an effort to keep the Christian motive and message 
central in the program as opposed to a certain tendency toward overem- 
phasis upon mere technique. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


This section of the report was prepared by Dr. W. R. Kedzie, Secretary 
of the Division. 

There is a Congregational theory of education which is distinctive. 
Other church groups have made great contributions to the educational re- 
sources of the nation, but none has been more outstanding than that made 
by the Congregational and Christian churches and their educational insti- 
tutions. It is no accident that we have become known among our sister 
churches as “The denomination that educates.” The Congregational theory 
of education is set forth in the by-laws of the “Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West,” organized in 1843 and 
one of the four organizations that have been merged through the years to 
constitute the Congregational Education Society. These early by-laws pro- 
vided that for an institution to be eligible for support it must have as its 
main object the furtherance of the cause of Christian learning, that it must 
not be under the control of the state, nor controlled by any presbytery, 
synod, association, conference, convention, or other ecclesiastical body, but 
rather by a self-perpetuating board of trust. The foresight of our fathers 
who, at this early date, excluded themselves as well as all other ecclesiastical 
bodies from control of our educational institutions, is little short of amaz- 
ing. Their spirit has guided the development of our educational theory to 
its present high state of efficiency. Our history shows our theory to be that 
education should be thoroughly Christian, broadly cultural, fearlessly scien- 
tific, with the highest academic standards and that it should be wholly non- 
sectarian. 

The Congregational Education Society throughout its 119 years of 
history has been a major factor in the development of this educational 
theory and it has never attempted to dictate to or to control our institutions, 
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but rather to encourage the development of the highest standards and 
Christian ideals. 

The vast endowments of the general education boards have been a 
powerful influence in the field of higher education. The policies which they 
have advocated and the conditions which they have made as a basis of finan- 
cial assistance have been readily accepted and have been met whenever 
possible. By their influence they have largely determined the major aspects 
of higher education. They have raised the academic standards of institu- 
tions all along the line. 

The conviction widely held that there was great need of an adequate 
foundation to strengthen the cause of distinctly Christian higher education 
as these great foundations have done for general education led to the estab- 
lishment of the Congregational Foundation for Education by the Los 
Angeles Council in 1921. This was merged with the Education Society in 
1927. At the beginning it was felt that a fund of ten million dollars would 
be needed for this enterprise and, while it has become evident that this must 
be secured by special gifts from interested individuals rather than by a na- 
tion-wide drive, the idea of securing an adequate fund has never been sur- 
rendered. During the years of depression it has been impossible to promote 
this fund, but the Division of Educational Institutions has been steadily at 
work increasing interest and goodwill in the cause of Christian higher edu- 
cation. It is hoped and expected that, as national economic conditions im- 
prove, those who are able to do so will be adding to the Congregational 
Foundation for Education by special gifts and legacies so that this cause may 
not only be encouraged but greatly strengthened. It does not take a prophet 
to see that unless the churches rally to the financial support of their edu- 
cational institutions their future must be jeopardized. With half the college 
students of the country enrolled in church-related colleges the importance 
of this undertaking can be readily seen. 

During the depression and because of the tragic falling off in the re- 
ceipts of the Society from the benevolence contributions of the churches, it 
has been impossible to continue payments on the provisional appropriations 
made to eighteen educational institutions. In spite of the fact that this has 
added a heavy burden to the already overburdened presidents of these in- 
stitutions, there has been no word of complaint and nothing but a desire 
to cooperate in meeting this difficult problem. 

This same depression has conspicuously revealed the tenacity of life in 
our colleges. It has tested the strength of all institutions, even the most 
strongly fortified, but in these others it has shown a purpose and a courage 
that is positively thrilling. In many cases these institutions are being car- 
ried, not only on the hearts, but really on the backs of the members of the 
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faculty. Where ordinary resources have failed and endowments have been 
frozen, the members of the faculty have taken up the slack without com- 
plaint. In one of our colleges the faculty voted to take a cut of fifty percent 
in all salaries rather than to curtail at any point the effectiveness of the 
educational program offered to the student body. In other institutions there 
has been not only a similar cut in salaries, but also a reduction in the teach- 
ing staff that has made the burden heavier for those who were left. It is this 
sort of thing that made our colleges outstanding in the past and will re- 
make them in these trying days. 

The tendency, beginning to be apparent, to emphasize “optimum prin- 
ciples” rather than “minimum standards” by the accrediting agencies in 
higher education is an important factor of the new deal in education. While 
this will be more difficult of application than the old method of measuring 
the effectiveness of an institution, it will put the emphasis where it belongs, 
on objectives and ideals and the success shown in approaching them, and 
will greatly stimulate the best in the educational process. 

Another significant development that affects our institutions is the 
merger of the Liberal Arts College Movement and the college committee 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education. This merged enterprise will 
be known as the National Commission on Church-Related Colleges. It will 
strengthen the cause of these colleges and indicates the beginning of an 
even more significant service on the part of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education in behalf of these institutions. 

The help and advice of the Division of Educational Institutions and of 
its executive secretary have been in constant demand, not only by the in- 
stitutions on the aided list, but by others as well, and it is believed that real 
assistance has been given in solving a wide variety of problems ranging all 
the way from the choice of several college presidents to the persuading of 
a disgruntled teacher to forget his grievance. There is growing evidence 
that the Division of Educational Institutions is being accepted by our col- 
leges and schools as a token of renewed sympathy on the part of the 
churches and a renewed desire to cooperate in the cause of Christian higher 
education. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 


The spirit of cooperation has prevailed strongly in the field of religious 
education. In the interests of Christian fellowship and for the practical 
purpose of eliminating costly and needless duplication of effort the Educa- 
tion Society has participated heartily in these joint enterprises. 

The chief agencies with which the Society is allied and which it helps to 
support, not only by financial appropriations but by personal service on the 
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part of members of the staff, include the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Missionary Education Movement, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Through this joint effort and the pooling of resources much is ac- 
complished mote effectively and at less cost than would be otherwise pos- 
sible. Some items may be noted as illustrative of the whole. 

The significant development of a unified young people’s program, “Christian 


Youth Building a New World,” described more at length in the section of 
this report dealing with Young People’s Work. 


The cooperative approach to students in university centers and the interdenomina- 
tional support of certain university pastors and workers, heading up in the 
University Department of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


The increasingly fine quality of the graded series of mission study materials co- 
operatively prepared and published by the Missionary Education Movement. 


The marked progress toward a closer integration of missionary education in the 
regular program of Christian education, both in the local church and in 
such instances as the New Jersey School of Methods, at Blairstown. The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement cooperated with the New Jersey State Council 
of Religious Education in establishing a department of missionary education 
in this school. 


Provisional committees appointed looking toward the establishment of a United 
Student Movement in New England and the organization of a single Church- 
Christian Association program for students in this section. Similar move- 
ments are in progress elsewhere. 


Progress in the direction of a more practical and flexible program of leadership 
training, noted in the section of this report on Leadership Training. 


In all these and many other similar enterprises of cooperative nature, 
members of the Society’s staff have taken their full share and in many of 
them they have been recognized as leaders. 


FINANCES 


The work of the Education Society has suffered heavily in common 
with that of other similar enterprises from the falling off of contributions 
in recent years. Fortunately for our present standing, the Society began 
several years ago to cut its budget to meet its income, so that we were able 
to close the fiscal year 1931-32 with a small surplus. The unexpected slump 
in receipts for 1932-33 left us with a deficit of slightly more than $28,000, 
the first deficit in operating expenses that the Society had had for several 
years. Salaries and operating expenses for 1933-34 were reduced by nearly 
$44,000 in the hope of overtaking some of this deficit, but a still further 
drop in receipts defeated this expectation and added the very small amount 
of $762 to our accumulated deficit. The budget for the current year has 
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been still further reduced, a process which has become not only tragic but 
almost impossible in view of the fact that the resources of the society have 
never been adequate to the important fundamental service which it has to 
render. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the effects of the crip- 
pling of any one of its departments are not localized but are felt by the 
churches in all parts of the country. Thanks are due to the members of 
the Finance Committee for their care of the invested funds, the income 
from which during the past year shows a reduction of only $609 as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

It is the earnest hope of all those responsible for the affairs of the So- 
ciety that conditions may improve to such an extent as to end this unfortu- 
nate process of retreat and enable the Society to resume some of the service 
which has had to be cut out during recent years. Meanwhile every effort 
is being made to administer the affairs of the Society with the utmost of 
economy and at the same time to render as much service as possible under 
the conditions. 
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Statement of Income and Expenses 


Year Ending March 31, 1934 


INCOME 


Apportionment Contributions 
Contributions for Special Purposes 
Income from Reserve Legacies (Prscnal), 
INCOME FROM PERMANENT INVESTED FUNDS 
StucdentwAld@meus der intranhscuseee cis. Sb 
Conditional Gifts 
Foundation 
John Ward 
Elementary . 
General . 


ToTAL INCOME FROM PERMANENT FUNDS 
Income from Legacy Reserve Investments 
Income from Thomas S. Johnson Estate 
Other Receipts 


TOTAL INCOME 


EXPENSES 


OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS 

General Administration . . ... $ 

Business Department 

Department of Missionary Pencation 
and World Friendship 

Social Relations Department é 

Student and Young People’s Depart- 
ment . 

Leadership ieainiee’ Daparnient 

Adult Work 


TOTAL OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS 

Field Work . : : 

University Pastors and ericnt “Work 

Student Aid Payments 

Asa Bullard Fund Income Rennes 

Promotion and Publicity . 

Cooperative Service ‘ 

Payments on Conditional Gifts : 

Department of Educational Institutions 
Administration and Promotion 
Payments to Institutions 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


NET LOSS 
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9,139.72 
954.85 
864.80 
621.60 

1.50 

7,640.67 


9,976.99 
5,563.07 


8,618.13 


16,236.82 


11,614.44 


6,752.39 
498.55 


$ 84,212.13 
1,143.00 
13,630.73 


19,223.14 
PY DPSS) 
1,323.07 
3,326.53 


$ 59,260.39 
26,116.44 
10,493.09 

6,275.00 
500.00 
10,266.35 
1,755.00 
1,337.22 


6,736.50 
1,160.65 


$123,137.89 


$123,900.64 


$ 


762.75 


Balance Sheet as of March 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


CuRRENT ASSETS 
Cash on Hand 5 
Accounts Receivable 


ToTAL CurRENT ASSETS 
INVESTED FUNDS 
Mortgage Receivable 
Note Receivable . . 4 
Permanent Invested Funds 
Stareelsaue elite 55 gees os cates, 2 OSI WGr 
Conditional sGiftse see 23,865.73 
Houndationmeia. these nee LOM owe 
PNAGWINENTNS Bo 5 eg GOB 12,845.75 
JohneWiatrd a Sum reraies eae 12,804.69 
Elementaryans ices nant eee 50.00 
GeneralmgGiins ince eyo mieten he 188,740.88 


ToTAL PERMANENT FUNDS 
Reserve Legacy Fund 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 


TOTAL ASSETS 
Net Loss Current Year 
Previous Deficit 


DEFICIT, March 31, 1934 


LIABILITIES 


CurRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable ; 
Reserve for Committee on Miss’ y Educ. 


TOTAL CuRRENT LIABILITIES 
DEFERRED INCOME—Reserve Legacies 
SPECIAL PERMANENT GIFTS 

Student Aid ... 

Conditional Gifts 

Foundation 

Accumulative . 

John Ward 

Elementaty . 

General 


TOTAL PERMANENT GIFTS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
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$ 1,558.30 
18.62 


$ 7,000.00 
4,719.36 


463,263.93 
10,422.75 


$ O21» 
28,200.76 


$ 1,954.50 
35,000.00 
126.92 


$205,458.96 
23,874.60 
19,840.00 
12,845.75 
12,804.69 
50.00 


188,848.94 


$ 1,576.92 


485,406.04 


$486,982.96 


28,963.51 


$515,946.47 


$ 37,081.42 
15,142.11 


463,722.94 


$515,946.47 


LIST OF FUNDS—March 31, 1934 


' GENERAL FUNDS 

Clacke Rind. Bieter Ge ne oes 
Gordon! Finda. cei, oo kes, 
Mather Fund. . BA 
Mechlin Fund, Rev. eels i aes 
Paine Fund, William y Neral 
Proctor Academy Fund . 


Secretary, Funds ee. : 
Seymour Fund. LiKe Sia 
Sweet Fund, Alvan A. 5 i 


Ward Fund, Laura E. Pe one 
Whitin Fund, Arthur F. . . . 


STUDENT Alp FUNDS 
Carleton Fund 
Glapps Bundesnls tencs Bees et ve 
Cobura: humdi. teri cairns wears 
Cushing Fund, J. H g 
Hampshire Fund 
Hewett Fund, W. T. 
Mead Fund . . 
Orcutt Fund, Ephraim | 
Student Fund. Rice 
Ward Fund, Charles aii 
Wilkinson Fund. . . .... 
Wood Fund, MariaF. . . .. . 
Wankion ‘Pand o20.6 00 he 
CONDITIONAL GiFTs FUND 
Brown Fund, Rev. Charles R. 
Clarke Fund, Georgiana M. 
Fisk Fund, Marion Ballou SP 
Gibson Fund, Mary F. . . . . . 
Hardy Fund, Rev. V.M. . . . . 
Howard Fund, Ethel L. 5 
Moore Fund, Julia T. ; 
Prudden Fund, Lillian E. . 
Smith Fund, Emily B. . . 
Spaulding Fund, Adeliza F. 
Wingate Fund, Isabel C. ‘ 
Wood Fund, SummerG. . . . 
Woods Fund, Herbert Tyler . 
Matured Funds (in reserve) 


FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 
Wallace Fund 


ACCUMULATIVE FUNDS 
Penniman Fund . Rey 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund BE 


JoHN Warp FUND ...... 
ELEMENTARY FUND . . « « 2 © « 


OEE eure tie ata re 5 


$ © 972.61 
6,350.59 
76,032.23 
141.83 
9,965.19 
2,028.82 
15,074.59 
67,227.87 
4,768.02 
4,288.23 
1,998.96 


$ 1,097.03 
3,583.77 
22,902.58 
520.09 
2,222.82 
747 44 
6,958.75 
1,891.78 
155,999.85 
3,841.95 
2,520.56 
2,075.31 
1,097.03 


$ 10,512.48 
1,656.60 
350.00 
496.35 
824.98 
1,482.52 
499.16 
988.80 
988.36 
1,482.52 
235.10 
494.17 
1,973.95 
1,889.61 


$ 836.21 
12,009.54 


$188,848.94 


205,458.96 


23,874.60 
19,840.00 


12,845.75 
12,804.69 
50.00 


$463,722.94 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Joun R. MONTGOMERY, Chairman — Mlinois 


Rey. L. O. Bairp, Washington _ Pres. D. J. Cowiinc, Minnesota 
Rev. W. F. BoHN, Ohio ee Mrs, FRANK F. Ferry, Illinois 

REV. DAN F. BRADLEY, Ohio — Pror. W. A. HARPER, Tennessee 

Rev. Hucu ELMER Brown, Illinois Pres. IRvinG Maurer, Wisconsin 
Rev. A. G. Carts, Ohio Pres. THoMAS W. NADAL, Missouri 


Mrs. C. J. CHANDLER, Michigan -— Pres. GEORGE W. Nasu, So. Dakota 
Rev. ALBERT B. Cos, Illinois vat 


SECRETARIES* 


Rev. Herpert W. Gates, General Secretary of Religious Education. 
Rev. W. R. Kepzig, Secretary of Educational Institutions, 19 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Rev. Ropert W. GAMMON, Associate Secretary, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
HELEN FRANCES SirTH, Project Secretary, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Harry THOMAS STOCK Y.P. Work & 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lucy M. Etprepce, Associate { Student Life C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. ERwin L. SHAVER, Leadership Training. 
REV. JOHN LesLiz LoBINGIER, Missionary Education and World Friendship. 
REV. F. L. FAGLEy, Adult Work. > 
Rev. HusBert C. HERRING, Social Relations . 
HELEN G. MurRRAY 
KATHARINE TERRILL 


EpitH M. BEHNKE, Office Secretary. 
MARGARET BLETHEN, Librarian. 


‘ ae 112 East 19th St., 
W associa Secretaries. ( New York, N. Y. 


FIELD SECRETARIES 


Bee aaa Or MON Lio South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Rev. CHarLes G. Murpny, 410 Barkley Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Nebraska, South Dakota. 
REV. FRED Grey, 6th & University Streets, Seattle, Washington. 
Washington, Oregon, Northern Idaho. 
The Society also maintains cooperating relations with the Educational Secre- 
taries of various state and city associations and field workers of the Extension 
Boards, 


*Address, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., unless otherwise indicated. 
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REPORT OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
1934-35 


The Education Society is responsible for giving leadership to our Con- 
gregational and Christian churches in religious education. It studies 
conditions and needs and makes available the principles, methods, and 
materials best adapted to the development of an effective program of 
Christian training. 

This service is not merely important; it is essential to the best welfare 
of the churches and of their individual members. Our national and world 
situation is extremely critical. The need for clear understanding and sin- 
cere conviction is imperative. The solution of our personal and social 
problems is not to be found in legislative enactments unsupported by in- 
telligent judgment and conduct, much less by the conflict of classes, nations, 
or races ; but only by the conscientious and persistent practice of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus in his spirit of devotion to the will of God and the welfare 
of humanity. 

In the administration of its work the Education Society is governed 
by certain basic principles, such as the following. 


Effective Evangelism is essential 


It is unfortunate that evangelism and education should ever have been 
considered as opposed one to the other. That this has been true is due to 
mistakes on both sides. Methods have been employed in the name of evan- 
gelism which ignored the laws of spiritual growth, and educational workers 
have frequently stressed method and technique to an extent which obscured 
the evangelistic purpose. We are glad to note the lessening of this conflict 
in our fellowship and the closer relations prevailing between our Com- 
mission on Evangelism and this Society. We recognize evangelism as the 
objective of any sound Christian ministry. Its aim is to lead persons, 
young and old, into a growing experience of fellowship with God through 
Jesus Christ, in personal and social living. We also believe that true Chris- 
tian education is the most effective and most permanently fruitful means 
of reaching this aim. 
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Personal and Social Salvation cannot be separated 

A Christian society will be built by and composed of Christian people. 
Some hold, therefore, that the church should confine itself to work with 
individuals, leaving the salvation of society to be worked out by them. 
This ignores the laws of personal development. The growth of Christian 
personality is not only helped or hindered by social standards and customs, 
but actually takes place in and through the conduct of individuals as they 
influence society. An essential factor in the training of any person is to 
set him at work to make more truly Christian the community and the world 
in which he lives. Christian education must have both points of contact. 
It is not a case of the personal gospel or the social gospel; our task is that 
of redeeming persons and society in one process. 


Christian Character Education requires clear thinking, sin- 
cere feeling, and consistent conduct 
To develop these the program must include such activities as shall lead to 


Understanding of the nature and purpose of God as revealed in the Bible, espe- 
cially in the teachings of Jesus and in other records of religious experience. 

Knowledge of human conditions and needs: religious, social, economic, or otherwise, 
which call for Christian sympathy and service. 

Communion with God through private and public worship, bringing a new sense 
of values and a Christian philosophy of life. 

Participation in such activities as shall help to bring the conditions of human life 
and action into closer accord with the divine purpose, the building of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


These are not separate and distinct activities. They belong together 
as naturally as do the individual and social modes of approach. Religious 
education is most fruitful when these elements are most completely in- 
tegrated. 


Religious Education must be properly graded 

Materials and methods must be suited to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of children, young people, and adults. They must deal with the 
varying situations and experiences of life in home, church, community, 
nation, and world. 


The Leadership of Religious Education must be competent 
Good materials and methods will be effective in the hands of skilled 
and resourceful leaders and not otherwise. The qualifications of a good 
leader will include the following, at least: 
Some real experience of that fellowship with God into which he seeks to lead others. 
Religious convictions based upon clear thinking and honest practice. 
Practical knowledge of the personal and social problems which people are facing 
today. 
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Sympathetic understanding of human nature and a genuine liking for those with 
whom he works. 


Knowledge of the laws of human learning and of sound teaching methods and skill 
in their use. 


This calls for a kind of leadership training which seeks the develop- 
ment and enrichment of the leader’s Christian experience as well as of his 
mastery of methods. The latter is important, the former is essential. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 
TODAY 


A significant development has been going on during the last ten years 
or more. The scope of religious education in the church has widened, the 
curriculum has been extended and diversified, more different agencies in 
the church are involved and a larger number of persons, especially young 
people and adults, are being engaged. It is a far cry from the program of 
former years, organized almost exclusively in the Sunday school and 
thought of in terms of that one agency alone, to that of today with many 
different organizations and individuals engaged in various forms of reli- 
gious education, much of which has greater vitality and is productive of 
more real religious experience than a good deal of the earlier and more 
formal program of the Sunday school. 

This development has come with fuller understanding of educational 
principles through years of study and practice. We see more clearly the 
essential unity of personal life and the fact that everything which enters 
the experience of a person influences his education. Every element in the 
life of the church, therefore, is a factor in the religious education of its 
members. We realize more fully the importance of direct points of con- 
tact in the study of religion, modern phases of thought and conduct as well 
as those of Bible times. Missions, world peace, interracial relations, the 
liquor traffic, commercialized amusements, unemployment and other similar 
topics: personal, social, and economic, have entered the curriculum to be 
studied in the light of Christian principles. These are by no means a sub- 
stitute for Bible study, but another approach to a better understanding 
and a fuller application of biblical teachings to present life. 

Our most alert and successful Sunday schools have recognized the 
value of this trend and are contributing to it. Many others cling to tradi- 
tional methods and the more formal program with unfortunate results. 

These facts should be noted and understood. We need a system of 
records and reports that shall give a truer picture of what is going on. 
For example: the 1934 Year Book shows a drop in reported Sunday school 
membership of 28,954 as compared with the figures for 1938, about 4,000 
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more than the decline during the preceding ten-year period. This should 
not be ignored. It calls for careful study of facts and causes, but it would 
be a grave mistake to infer a corresponding failure of the whole program 
of religious education. Over against it must be set such facts as the 
following: 

During the period 1924-1934 the reported Sunday school membership 
in our churches decreased 58,418. During the same period the reported 
membership of our young people’s societies increased 69,852 and this in- 
crease is in only about one-half of our churches, the other half not reporting 
on this item. It is generally recognized that these young people’s societies 
are carrying on religious educational work of increasingly vital and com- 
pelling force. This is the only educational item aside from the Sunday 
school on which the Year Book gives figures, but this is by no means the 
whole story. 

A considerable part of the decline in Sunday school membership during 
this period has been in the number of classes for men and women. But 
there has been marked growth in other forms of adult education: women’s 
associations, men’s forums and discussion groups studying such problems 
as have been mentioned in connection with the extension of the curriculum. 
In many communities, too, men and women formerly recorded as members 
of individual Sunday school classes are now meeting in interdenominational 
community groups. These facts are generally known, but we have no defi- 
nite figures by which to measure them. | 

During this same period summer conferences for young people, widely 
recognized as one of the most significant features of our denominational 
life, have shown marked gains. These might not necessarily lessen Sunday 
school membership, in some cases they have helped to increase it. Some- 
times, however, the vital and democratic spirit of the conference inclines 
young people toward the more varied and interesting program of many 
societies. In any case the growth of the summer conference is an important 
factor in the religious educational work of the churches. 

Much the same may be said of the development of organizations for 
boys and girls such as the junior church, scouts, vacation and weekday 
schools, and the like. There has been decided improvement in many quar- 
ters in the way these are being used by the churches as part of their educa- 
tional work, but we have no figures which enable us to include them in the 
statistical picture. 

We can no longer measure the quantity or the quality of religious edu- 
cation on the basis of Sunday school membership alone. We must think in 
terms of the more inclusive “church school,” the title used for many years 
to express this larger concept of the organized educational work of the 
church. In a growing number of churches the Sunday school as a separate 
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organization is giving place to a unified church program of worship, study, 
and service. 

The Education Society staff has accepted as one of its major projects 
for the coming year an intensive study of this situation and the working 
out of a plan of records and reports which may be recommended to the 
states and to the General Council, and which shall furnish more detailed 
and accurate information. 

There is need, too, for more care and accuracy in the keeping of records 
and making reports. They are frequently based upon estimates rather 
than accurate data. 

Much credit is due to pastors and leaders and to the officers of many 
state conferences for the progress made under conditions that might well 
have led to very different results. Many churches during the last few 
years, and particularly during this last year, have felt obliged to dispense 
with employed educational workers. This has had its effect and, had it not 
been for pastors who have assumed additional burdens of supervision and 
detailed activity, the loss would have been very serious. 

Two other points should be noted with reference to this situation. 

The contributions of our churches to the work of the Education Society 
from 1927 to 1934 dropped $104,360, a little more than fifty per cent of 
the figure for 1927. This has been a serious handicap to the development 
of the Society’s work. In this connection note what is said with reference 
to Field Work, page 6. 

Even before the depression the percentage of our total benevolence 
funds assigned to the Education Society was far below the percentage 
allotted to corresponding agencies in other denominations. The result in 
comparative effectiveness of promotion on the field has been inevitable. 
It is rather remarkable that so much has been achieved with such limited 
resources. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECRETARIES 


The Society is organized for the administration of its work as follows: 


For Church and Home 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary of Religious Education* 
Robert W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
Miss Sallie A. McDermott, Assistant 
Harry T. Stock, Young People and Student Life 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Associate Secretary; C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
John L. Lobingier, World Fellowship 
Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Frederick L. Fagley, Adult Education 


Chicago office 


*Unless otherwise noted all the above are at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Colleges and Seminaries 


W. R. Kedzie, Secretary of Educational Institutions 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The departments of Adult Education, Young People’s Work, and Stu- 
dent Life develop comprehensive programs for their respective groups. 
The Department of World Fellowship promotes interest and study in the 
fields of missions, world peace, interracial relations, social issues, and simi- 
lar topics. The Department of Leadership Training helps to train com- 
petent leadership for the educational work of the churches. There is great 
need and much demand for the service which a Department of Children’s 
Work could give and which might have bearing upon the work of the 
Sunday school. 


Field Work 


A serious result of the lessening support of the Society during recent 
years is the reduction of its staff of field secretaries. This has never been 
large enough to meet the requirements. We have been far behind other 
denominations in the proportion of workers engaged in service on the field. 

With the still larger cut this year the last of our field force has disap- 
peared: Dr. Murphy, who served in Nebraska and South Dakota, and 
Rev. Fred Grey, whose field included Washington, Oregon, and Northern 
Idaho. Dr. Murphy had reached the retirement age and Mr. Grey’s office 
was closed for lack of funds. These men have given long years of loyal 
and unstinted service to the work of the churches. Both have endeared 
themselves to those among whom they served and their loss is a matter of 
keen regret. The Society has also been obliged to discontinue its office in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where, since the death of Dr. Fisk, Miss Hobart has been 
giving valuable assistance to the state committee and other leaders. We 
are glad to note that the Ohio Conference has been able to continue this 
service, in part at least. 

These field workers have been an important point of contact between 
the Society and the churches. They have been educational missionaries, 
visiting the churches, counseling with leaders, and helping to improve their 
educational work. They have given both initiative and administrative 
leadership in summer conferences, vacation schools, missionary education, 
and all the other parts of our program. 

This reduction of our forces has thrown additional work upon Dr. 
Gammon, our associate secretary with headquarters in Chicago, who has 
been visiting conferences and churches throughout the western part of the 
country and rendering a valuable service for which his years of experience 
and knowledge of the churches, pastors, and leaders have so well fitted 
him. It also makes added demands upon the headquarters staff, each one 
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of whom was already fully occupied with the major duties of his own de- 
partment. 

This reduction in the number of workers available for the promotion of 
educational work on the field increases the responsibility of the churches 
themselves and of state and association leaders. It has never been the 
function of the Education Society to administer the work of the local 
church. It does supply practical suggestions and helps. The church 
itself is responsible for the use made of these. The present situation, 
however, adds to the responsibility of the state conference and asso- 
ciation groups for developing the program among their own churches. 
Many states have given earnest and effective codperation for years. Some 
are able to maintain educational secretaries of their own. Those which are 
unable to do this will feel more keenly the effect of this curtailing of field 
work by the Society. A partial solution may be found in the enlistment and 
training of volunteer workers on state and association committees and in 
this the Society will give all possible assistance. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this can fully supply the leadership which an adequate force of 
field secretaries could give, and which is needed. 


SOME RESULTS 


A complete tabulation of all the results of the Society’s work can never 
be made. Some of the best achievement is intimately personal and confi- 
dential. Much of it is seen in a continuing process of growth which cannot 
be delineated at any particular stage. A good deal of it is never reported 
in detail but must be discovered by personal observation. This involves 
something of a handicap as it makes it difficult to present the work in terms 
that are as concrete and which have as much of popular appeal as is the 
case with many of our missionary activities. 

The following sections of this report will present some significant 
achievements in which may be found further illustration of what has been 
said in the introductory paragraphs. 


Young People’s Work 

The gain in the membership of our young people’s societies has already 
been mentioned. This growth has continued over a period of ten or twelve 
years and is evenly distributed over all parts of the country. The total 
number reported in the Year Book for 1984 is 189,830, a gain of nearly 
1,000 since 1983. With full recognition of the hearty response and active 
codperation of state and local leaders, it is also fair to recognize as an 
essential factor in this the constructive and inspiring leadership of Dr. 
Stock and Miss Eldredge. There has been no attempt to set up any par- 
ticular form of organization for the local group. Emphasis has been 
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placed, rather, upon the development of a vital program of study, worship, 
and action, closely adapted to the interests and needs of modern youth. 

A marked example of this is the Pilgrim Fellowship, which is not a 
separate organization but the name under which Christian Endeavor 
societies, Comrades of the Way, Young People’s departments in the local 
church, and many groups of varied names have united in a program which 
combines unity of purpose with adaptation to local conditions and needs. 
In this development there has been a fine combination of initiative and 
leadership on the part of the Department and real codperation on the part 
of the young people. Principles of organization, the choice of the name, 
topics for study and discussion, and similar questions have been submitted 
for consideration to state and local groups whose judgment has had great 
weight in the choices finally made. 

A good illustration of the method pursued may be found in the project 
undertaken by many local church and summer conference groups of formu- 
lating a Statement of Purpose for the Pilgrim Fellowship. More than 
fifty such statements were worked out and submitted to the Department. 
These were reviewed by the entire Education Society staff and five were 
selected to be voted upon by the members of the National Council of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship and the young people attending the summer confer- 
ences of 1935. As a result the following Statement of Purpose, prepared 
by the young people’s group of the Yankton (South Dakota) Congrega- 
tional Church, has been adopted, and is recommended to the young people 
of our churches with only such editorial additions as were needed to put 
it into form for general use: 

The Pilgrim Fellowship unites the young people of Congregational and Christian 
churches in the purpose 

To achieve Christian personality after the pattern of Jesus 

To seek a fuller understanding, one of another, in the interest of happy relations 
in home and community 

To work for a united church, practicing Christian freedom and definitely promoting 
the program of Jesus 

To secure equal rights and opportunities for all classes and races as equally the 
children of God 

To practice a Christian patriotism which recognizes the authority of God in con- 
science as supreme 

To strive for justice in the social order which will afford an abundant life for all 


To work for such international organization of the nations as will preserve peace 
and security. 


The value of such a project is indicated by the comment from one group 
submitting a statement: ‘““We do not know how much this statement will 


help the Fellowship, but it has been a mighty good thing for us to have 
worked on it.” 


We may take very real satisfaction in the contribution which this devel- 
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opment has made to the larger movement in which about fifty-eight denomi- 
nations have united under the slogan “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” The leaders of this movement issued a vigorous and clear-cut 
Statement of Christian Conviction which has been widely published and 
accepted for earnest consideration by thousands of local groups in all 
these denominations. 

Out of six general emphases of this interdenominational movement 
have emerged nine projects upon which the attention of the young people 
will be centered for the next two years or more: 

Developing a program of personal religious living 
Helping other young people to be Christian 

Assisting in bringing about world peace 

Working to help solve the liquor problem 

Helping to build a Christian economic order 
Providing a constructive use of leisure time 

Being Christian with other racial and cultural groups 
Preparing for marriage and home life 

Developing a Christian type of patriotism 
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These emphases and projects have been accepted by the Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship and they will determine the choice of the Christian Life topics 
listed in the Bulletin of the Pilgrim Fellowship and published with com- 
ments and helps in The Pilgrim Highroad. Further details as to the prin- 
ciples, methods, and growth of this significant item of our young people’s 
work will be found in Nos. 51-54 of the Bulletin. 

The principles and program of the Pilgrim Fellowship have been 
adopted in many of our state conferences. State fellowships are being 
organized, some of them with definite objectives, and a new spirit of unity 
in action is finding expression. An illustration of this is found in the 
Bulletin of the Iowa Pilgrim Fellowship, issued during the past summer 
by the department of religious education of the state conference. This 
bulletin contains the reports of ten commissions appointed to suggest a 
statement of conviction and purpose, to recommend a constitution, and to 
consider various emphases and projects of the movement. 

For the guidance of this interdenominational movement in young 
people’s work a body of helpful literature has been prepared. The basic 
pamphlet is the General Guide to Youth Action, by Dr. Stock. Other 
pamphlets in the series, by various authors, are Youth Action in Personal 
Religious Living, Youth Action in Building a Warless World, Youth Action 
in Breaking Down Barriers, and Group Action in Building a New World. 
All of these, with their practical suggestions for local groups, were widely 
used for the training of leaders in the summer conferences of 1935. 

The summer conferences are one of our best means of enlisting and 
training young people for Christian service. They have continued with 
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vigor and effectiveness, even in this period of severe retrenchment. While 
the reports are not all in at the time of writing this statement, about fifty 
were held last summer in thirty-eight states, some of them with the largest 
enrollment in their history. At least six thousand young people in these 
gatherings, under the influence of some of our best leaders, have received 
inspiration and training for work in their home churches. Their religious 
experience has deepened and they have acquired wider knowledge and 
keener appreciation of the Christian’s responsibilities in the life of today. 
These conferences have been important factors in the development of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship, as noted above. 

Two features of this conference work, with much promise of future 
usefulness, are the natural outcome of what has been done. One of these 
is the formation in several conferences of specialized groups of college 
students for the study of topics of particular interest to them. The other 
is the extension of the curriculum to include advanced work in leadership 
training. Many conferences which have been serving young people of high 
school age have built up a constituency, aroused the desire, and laid the 
foundation for such advanced study. In some cases this has been met by 
the addition of courses to the conference program. In others it has led to 
the holding of separate conferences for older young people and adults. 
This is natural and wholesome progress. 

The growth of our young people’s work has been helped by the prac- 
tical and constructive suggestions furnished by this department of the 
Society through the Young People’s Bulletin, now known as the Bulletin 
of the Pilgrim Fellowship, through a large amount of mimeographed ma- 
terial, and, with the codperation of the Publishing Society, through The 
Pilgrim Highroad. It is one of the serious handicaps imposed by the limi- 
tation of budgets that the Bulletin has been reduced from a quarterly to 
one or two issues a year and other materials diminished in similar pro- 
portion. 


Student Life 


Definite progress has been made in student work through the develop- 
ment of the Student Christian Movement, a united effort of Christian 
Associations, the Student Volunteer Movement, and the churches. Unity 
of organization and program has been secured in four different sections of 
the country, each with its own council, and there is every indication that 
within two or three years the national program for students will be made 
cooperatively by representatives of these four councils. This will be one 
of the most significant steps in a generation. Students at a recent national 
gathering of the Christian Associations expressed the necessity of a closer 
relationship with the churches, pointing out the fact that the Christian 
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Association affiliation is a temporary one during college or university life 
and that the continuing contact with the church is essential to their own 
religious welfare. 

The Society’s Department of Student Life has had a large share in 
bringing into being the Student Christian Movement of New England 
and has been closely associated with those seeking to form similar organiza- 
tions in other parts of the country. It is consulted frequently by the mem- 
bers of the national Student Christian Associations and will exert its influ- 
ence in behalf of a completely unified approach to students. This naturally 
involves some financial responsibility. If the churches and the associations 
are to develop and promote a single program, each of the agencies involved 
will be expected to assume a proportionate share of the expense. We can 
hardly take pride in the fact that the Christian Associations have a con- 
siderable budget for field work among the students while our church makes 
no such provision. The only nation-wide field service now possible in the 
name of our churches is given in such time as can be found out of the 
crowded schedule of the secretaries of our Department with the added 
responsibility for all the details of the important development in young 
people’s work. With a comparatively small addition to this part of our 
budget we could participate much more effectively in a Church-Christian 
Association approach to students through competent field men and women 
who are now serving the Christian Associations only. It is worthy of note 
that many of the new secretaries employed by these associations have been 
trained for church service. The executive secretaries of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of New England and the Middle Atlantic region are or- 
dained ministers. 

Our general work for students has suffered severely during the year. 
Appropriations toward the support of university pastors, for which nearly 
$7,000 was expended last year at nineteen different points, had to be cut 
out of the budget. One result of this has been the discontinuance or crip- 
pling of the work at two or three universities where some of the best results 
had been achieved. When one considers the strategic value of this ministry, 
affecting thousands of our young men and women who are facing the criti- 
cal problems of personal and social life amid the mental and moral dis- 
turbances of university training, the seriousness of such retrenchment is 
apparent. 

The service which the Society has been giving in this field through 
counsel and guidance has also suffered. The News Letter for Workers 
with Students, an eight-page folder formerly issued two or three times a 
year and sent to about 450 pastors in student centers, has given practical 
assistance which was warmly appreciated. This publication has had to be 
discontinued for want of the $200 a year which it cost. 
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World Fellowship 


The name of the department responsible for this service has been twice 
changed during the last few years. These changes are signs of develop- 
ment in the work itself. The department was first known as the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, with primary responsibility for the graded 
program of mission study and service in the church and school. The wider 
vision of the purpose and nature of missionary work found expression in 
the name, Department of Missionary Education and World Friendship. 
With the steady broadening of the work in the churches the scope of the 
Department’s service has enlarged and the creation of the Council for 
Social Action made necessary a restudy of its functions. At the February 
meeting of the Administrative Committee the following statement was 
adopted: 


By the action of the General Council at Oberlin, the Council for Social Action 
takes its place as one of our denominational agencies, to give leadership in research, 
education, and action for the furthering of more Christian social relations. While 
this action necessarily terminates the maintenance of a separate department of 
social relations by the Education Society, this Society still feels the obligation to 
include sound and constructive education in social relations as an essential ele- 
ment in the program of Christian education. Materials and plans suggested by 
the Council for Social Action and such as may be otherwise available and suitable 
will be used by all departments of the Education Society in their programs for 
children, young people, and adults. Close working relations will be maintained with 
members of the Council staff as associate members of the Education Society staff 
and, in the spirit of the General Council action, the Education Society will con- 
tinue a service which it is hoped may be increasingly effective in the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


In view of these developments it seemed best to adopt a shorter and 
more inclusive name which was found in the “Department of World Fel- 
lowship.”’ 

A major emphasis of the Department during the past five months has 
been on an educational approach to the peace plebiscite. A sixteen-page 
pamphlet, Prepare for the Peace Plebiscite, was written by Dr. Lobingier 
in consultation with the Council for Social Action, to which the holding 
of the plebiscite was committed by the General Council. State papers have 
given appreciative publicity to this pamphlet and the demand for it has been 
far in excess of our expectation. The original issue of 15,000 proved in- 
sufficient and successive printings have brought the total number to 30,000. 
Requests are still being received, but the budget of the Society will not 
permit a larger supply. 

In addition to this Dr. Lobingier prepared an outline for a six-session 
course of study, Is War the Way? A large part of his teaching and speak- 
ing this summer and fall, at summer conferences, meetings of women 
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presidents, state, association, and local church groups, has concerned this 
project of our denomination. 

The demand for the bulletin, World Friendship, continues. Eight thou- 
sand copies are printed and used. About 6,000 are sent to world service 
leaders, state superintendents, officers of state women’s societies, and a 
selected mailing list. The balance is used to supply other requests. The 
annotated list of world fellowship plays in the autumn issue of 1935 has 
been reprinted in answer to many requests. 

On September 1, 1935, 2,590 church schools were enrolled in the World 
Service Plan. Of these 2,527 receive on request program material for young 
people, 2,114 material for juniors, and 2,166 material for primary pupils. 

An important development of the past year has been in codperation 
with the Publishing Society. The primary and junior World Service ma- 
terials for last winter and for this fall have been incorporated in the 
group-graded lessons for these grades. This is an advance step in the in- 
tegration of missionary education in the program of Christian education. 
It gives more time for this branch of study and brings the cause of missions 
into its proper setting in Christian life and thought. 

Seventy-two Travel Libraries are distributed throughout various sec- 
tions of the country and are making possible a considerable increase in 
the reading of missionary and world friendship books. 

Many think of the service of this Department as in behalf of children 
and young people only. The prominence of the World Service School plan 
for several years may be responsible for this misunderstanding. As a 
matter of fact, the missionary education of adults has always been included 
in its work and has been receiving increasing emphasis of late. Secretary 
Lobingier is at present chairman of the committee on adult work in the 
Missionary Education Movement and has served for some time on the adult 
work committee of the International Council of Religious Education. In 
this latter connection he has given valued help in the preparation of the 
pamphlet, Learning for Life, recently issued by the Council as a guide to 
adult education in the churches. Our denominational Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education, with which the Department works in the closest co- 
operation, is giving attention to the needs of adults in consultation with 
women state presidents, and other leaders. The leaflet, “Program Sugges- 
tions for Women’s Societies,’ has been very helpful and is in steady demand. 
Increase in the number of groups for mission study has been noticeable. 


Adult Education 

With the addition of Dr. Frederick L. Fagley to the Education Society 
staff as Secretary of Adult Education marked progress in this important 
field has been made. Dr. Fagley also gives part time to the Publishing 
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Society and to the General Council, serving in this latter connection as 
executive secretary of the Commission on Evangelism. This brings the 
Education Society into closer working relations with the Commission, and 
in promoting the literature of the Publishing Society, Dr. Fagley has 
abundant opportunity to further the interests of adult education. It is a 
happy arrangement that is developing a fine piece of codperative service. 

Since September, 19384, when Dr. Fagley began this work, fifty-three 
conferences on adult religious education have been held in seventeen states 
from one end of the country to the other. These were attended by pastors 
from the state or association in large numbers, in several cases every per- 
son invited being present. Active interest and hearty appreciation of the 
literature presented and the suggestions for its use were evident. The 
result of these conferences has been an increase in the number of church 
training institutes for the study of the Bible, missions, personal religion, 
Christian economics, methods of religious education, and other topics. 
Some of these institutes have been conducted for periods of a week or ten 
days with daily sessions, others for eight or ten weeks with sessions on one 
night each week. Five hundred or more churches are now engaged in some 
such form of adult education in place of or in addition to the former Sunday 
school classes for men and women. The courses provided by the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and the Publishing Society have aided this develop- 
ment which is sure to increase as more material becomes available. 

The value of this forward movement can hardly be overestimated. 
Thousands of men and women who are trying to meet the situations of 
modern life on the basis of the religious training received in childhood but 
not continued through years of maturity are finding it inadequate. Unless 
their minds are kept alert and open to the changes in thought and life 
which press in upon them, they are likely either to lose their religion or 
to find it weak and ineffective. This is equally important for the sake of 
children and youth. Adult influence is largely responsible for the standards 
of value and the conduct which determine the kind of homes and churches 
and society in which children grow up and by which their characters are 
influenced. We do not face separate problems of youth and adult life, but 
a new world problem which must be worked out by young and old together. 

A helpful body of literature is being created for adult education. In 
addition to the courses of study issued by the Publishing Society in sepa- 
rate form and in periodicals such as the Adult Bible Class Magazine and 
The Christian Home, three pamphlets have been prepared, also with the 
cooperation of the Publishing Society, and have been widely distributed. 
Adult Learning in the Church gives general suggestions as to the needs to 
be met and methods of work, with a list of courses. This has been supple- 
mented this fall by Educational and Religious Materials for Adults with 
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a later and more extended list of courses. A third pamphlet, A Little Hand- 
book on Adult Education, is more general in its scope. 

Two useful pamphlets have been issued by the International Council 
of Religious Education with the codperation of leaders of several denomi- 
nations: “Learning for Life,’ similar in purpose and content to the first 
two above mentioned; and “Home and Church Sharing in Religious Edu- 
cation,’ a useful guide to the development of this very important branch 
of adult education. 

Religious Education in the Home. The denominations represented in 
the International Council have been emphasizing the theme “Christ in the 
Home” during the past year and are continuing it along with “Christ in 
the Life of the Church” this year. This topic needs continued emphasis 
of the strongest kind. The church can never succeed in the Christian 
training of its children and youth without the active and intelligent co- 
operation of the home. This must be expressed in something more sig- 
nificant than merely sending children to the church school or helping them 

in the study of formal lessons. It calls for a Christian atmosphere in family 
~ life and for Christian attitudes and conduct which shall give children a 
fair chance to feel that the principles which the church tries to teach are 
true and worth while. On the other hand, the church has a responsibility 
too little recognized for helping parents in their effort to maintain a Chris- 
tian home in this modern world. Training classes for parents and for 
young people looking forward to the establishment of new homes should 
be more numerous and effective and this subject ought to receive more 
frequent attention in the pulpit. The International Council pamphlet 
mentioned at the end of the preceding paragraph should be widely used 
as well as the other guides and texts now available. 

Other Topics for Adult Education. A comprehensive list of topics 
which should enter into the curriculum of adult religious education would 
exceed the limits of this report. For this the reader should consult the 
pamphlets above mentioned. It should be noted, however, that adult edu- 
cation requires a broader and more inclusive range of subjects. Under- 
standing of the Bible in the light of reverent modern scholarship, the world- 
wide missionary work of the church, social and economic issues and the 
Christian way of meeting them, the perplexing questions of personal reli- 
gion in present-day life, and similar topics, must be faced frankly and 
thoughtfully. The specific problems presented by commercialized amuse- 
ments, especially the movies, and their effect upon human welfare, and 
certainly the liquor traffic and its results must have attention. In this 
connection we are glad to recommend a study outline now being prepared 
by Dr. Sidney A. Weston, “To Drink or Not to Drink,’ an interesting 
and ably written outline for young people or adults. 
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College and Church in Adult Education. Early in the year the program 
of this department came to the attention of Dr. L. R. Alderman of the 
Department of Education at Washington and met with his hearty approval. 
Out of this grew a plan whereby students receiving government aid for 
which they are expected to render some form of service might be utilized 
in connection with this work. The plan was presented at the meeting of 
the Home Board of Directors in January. It was approved, a strong 
special committee appointed, consisting of President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago as chairman, with Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Mr. William J. Stearns, Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, and Rey. Russell H. 
Stafford as the other members. On recommendation of the Budget Com- 
mittee the directors voted that the expense of this special enterprise should 
be shared by the Home Societies. Miss Priscilla Chase was also assigned 
by the Extension Boards to assist Dr. Fagley in this work. A detailed 
study of the situation in colleges and communities was made with a view 
to interesting the colleges and the churches in codperative activities of adult 
education. Members of the committee participated in an all-day confer- 
ence with Dr. Alderman in Washington which revealed many opportunities 
for useful development. Such codperative service as is contemplated will 
not only be of distinct advantage to many communities but will result in 
closer relations between colleges and churches. 


Leadership Training 


The work of this department undergirds that of all the others and of 
the educational work of the churches, as it helps to develop a larger body 
of competent leaders. It is, therefore, encouraging to note the marked 
growth of leadership training in our churches during recent years. In 1924, 
781 credits for standard training work were awarded; in 1984, 5,601. 
Much of this work was done in local church classes, another item in the 
more extended program of religious education. 

The report of this department for the last year shows a total of over 
25,000 leadership training courses taken by workers in our churches with the 
direct or indirect aid of the Department. These include courses for which 
standard credit is given and others of a more elementary and informal type. 
About 9,000 of these were in workers’ conferences in local churches, an 
encouraging result of our effort to bring leadership training within reach 
of a larger number of people. With all that has been accomplished through 
community schools and institutes, these agencies are still inaccessible to a 
large number of churches, many of them of the type most needing help. 
Increasing emphasis has been placed, therefore, on training in the workers’ 
conference which can be carried on by any church and which, because of 
its direct relation to immediate practical problems, is often the most fruit- 
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ful. Dr. Shaver has prepared two series of Programs for Workers’ Con- 
ferences, issued first in mimeographed form and later published by the 
Pilgrim Press in response to the growing demand. These have supplemented 
the earlier book of Programs for Teachers’ Meetings, and nearly 2,000 
copies of all three have been sold during the last year. Incidentally, the 
practical usefulness of these programs has led to their widespread use in 
other denominations as well as our own. 

Leadership training through Correspondence Study has been a useful 
though not a large feature of the service. It is particularly helpful to those 
in smaller and more isolated communities for whom the training class or 
school is not available and to others who for varied reasons cannot attend 
such meetings. The Department report contains many extracts from letters 
in which students have expressed their appreciation for the help and per- 
sonal development that have come to them. 

For the encouragement and extension of leadership training in our 
churches a department bulletin, The Pilgrim Leader, has been issued this 
year in mimeographed form. About 1,000 copies have been circulated 
among individual leaders who are interested and active in improving the 
leadership of their respective churches. It is hoped that this bulletin will 
be found as useful in its field as have been those on young people’s work 
and world fellowship. 

This department has worked in codperation with the Department of 
Young People’s Work in the development of leadership training in our 
summer conferences, the growth of which has been noted in the paragraph 
on summer conferences, page 4. 

Definite progress has been made by the interdenominational program 
of leadership training in which the secretary of our department has had 
a leading part. The curriculum has been extended and diversified and is 
separated into four levels or series resulting in better adaptation to varying 
types of churches and individuals. The First Series courses are entirely 
new and provide a simple, introductory mode of approach. The units 
are shorter, materials less expensive, and they will serve to start on the 
road to better teaching many who have hitherto felt it impossible to take 
the first step. The succeeding series provide for natural progress in 
training, the Second Series being on about the same level as the former 
standard courses. This development is in the direction of greater flexi- 
bility and closer adaptation to individual needs and should be a distinct 
factor in the growth of this important work. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Our work for colleges and seminaries has suffered a heavy loss in the 
resignation of Dr. W. R. Kedzie as Secretary of Educational Institutions, 
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effective October first. Dr. Kedzie has taken this action on the advice of 
physicians, who assure him that his health demands respite from the ardu- 
ous duties of such a position. While this resignation cannot be acted upon 
until the annual meeting of the Society in October, the Administrative 
Committee of the Society and the Committee on Educational Institutions 
have expressed their regret and their warm appreciation of the service 
rendered by Dr. Kedzie during a critical and trying period. 

For the same reasons Dr. Kedzie has been unable to prepare this sec- 
tion of the annual report, as he would otherwise have done, but the material 
for it has been drawn in large measure from the valuable bulletins prepared 
by him for his committee. The necessity for its being written by another 
does give opportunity to do fuller justice to Dr. Kedzie’s service than he 
himself would do. 


The Foundation for Education 

The Foundation for Education was established by the National Council 
of 1921 with the following statement of purpose: “To develop closer rela- 
tions between the Congregational churches and those colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning which share in the spirit and ideals of our 
fellowship and to make available the resources of that fellowship for the 
assistance of these institutions through administrative advice and financial 
aid.” 

A financial objective which conditions have made it impossible to realize 
as yet was the raising of a large endowment fund, the income of which 
was to be used for the assistance of these institutions. 

Dr. George W. Nash was chosen as the executive officer of the Founda- 
tion and served in this capacity until he accepted the presidency of 
Yankton College. 

With the reorganization of the Home Societies in 1927, the Foundation 
for Education was merged with the Education Society as a distinct division 
of its work and with provision for an executive secretary coédrdinate in 
rank with the General Secretary of Religious Education. In 1929 Dr. 
Kedzie was elected to this position in which he has displayed energy, 
wisdom, and tact. He has rendered a service to the colleges and seminaries 
and to the entire denomination, the value of which is not to be lightly esti- 
mated. Further recognition of his leadership is found in his recent election 
as President of the Association of Colleges of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Affiliation. 


The Division of Educational Institutions 

In order to clear up some confusion over the name of this agency and 
its relation to the Education Society, an amendment to the by-laws was 
adopted a few years ago by which this department was designated as the 
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Division of Educational Institutions and the name Congregational Founda- 
tion for Education was reserved for the fund which it is hoped may yet be 
raised. 


Financial Aid 


Since 1921, forty-one institutions have been aided by appropriations 
from the Society, including: 

Colleges: American International College, Armour Institute, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Berea College, Carleton College, Defiance College, Doane College, Drury 
College, Fairmount College, Fargo College, Grinnell College, Kingfisher College, 
Northland College, Olivet College, Pacific University, Pomona College, Piedmont 
College, Redfield College, Ripon College, Rollins College, Tabor College, Wheaton 
(Ill.) College, Yankton College. 

Theological Schools: Atlanta, Bangor, Chicago, Pacific, Union College. 

Junior Colleges and Academies: Billings Polytechnic, Country Life Academy, 
Franklin Academy, Iberia Academy, Kidder Institute, Pillsbury Academy, Thorsby 
Institute, Ward Academy. 

Training Schools: Congregational, Schauffler. 

Schools for Colored Students: Fisk, Howard, Straight. 


Individual appropriations have not been large and few of them suffi- 
cient to meet all the needs, but in many cases the amount thus contributed 
was enough to enable the college to meet requirements of state boards as 
it could not otherwise have done. The entire amount of these appropria- 
tions has been $435,984. This aid has been given after careful investigation. 
Many of these institutions afford the only available opportunity for Chris- 
tian higher education for young men and young women of the type that 
furnish some of our best leadership in the church and in the nation. On 
the faculties of these schools are men and women of sound scholarship, 
teaching ability, and a passion for service that has shown itself in repeated 
acts of sacrificial loyalty. 

Two large gifts have been received for the Foundation for Education: 
the Wallace Conditional Gift of $20,000 and a bequest of $25,000 in the 
will of Laura D. Jenks, formerly of Detroit, Mich. The Wallace gift, 
after the death of the donor, was designated for the general purposes of 
the Division of Educational Institutions. The Jenks bequest is to estab- 
lish the Darling-Jenks Memorial Fund, the income of which is to be paid 
to Bangor Theological Seminary. The estate is now in process of liqui- 
dation and one small payment has been made as a partial distribution. 


Administrative Advice 

The work of this department cannot be estimated in terms of financial 
aid alone. The administrative advice given has been of great value, not 
only to the institutions seeking it, but to the denomination. Surveys have 
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been made of situations involving at least fifteen different institutions and 
advice given to many others, and this has resulted in improved internal 
administration and codperative relationships. Much of this work has been 
of such intimate and confidential nature as to make detailed report im- 
possible. In consequence of this fact, neither the extent nor value of this 
service has been clearly understood. 


The Present Situation 


Under the pressure of decreasing income and in view of the fact that 
all departments of the Society’s work had been cut to a point where fur- 
ther retrenchment was impossible without seriously crippling their service 
to the churches, the Education Society was obliged, this year, to omit from 
its budget all appropriations for educational institutions which during 
the preceding year had been included provisionally, to be paid if and when 
funds were available. This means that gifts designated for these institu- 
tions cannot be accepted as apportionment money, with the exception of 
certain specific projects approved by the Society as non-budgeted appor- 
tionment. This is a most unfortunate and serious situation with reference 
to what has been throughout the history of our denomination one of its 
major enterprises. While there have been necessary and tragic cuts on 
all fields, there still remain on the apportionment under the American 
Board and American Missionary Association many institutions for Chris- 
tian higher education, but those formerly aided by the Education Society 
do not now have this advantage. 

In view of this situation certain actions taken by various bodies may 
be noted. 

At the General Council meeting in 1934 the Seminar on Christian 
Higher Education discussed the relation between the church and the 
church college. The functions of colleges of Congregational and Christian 
background were defined, some requirements for the proper exercise of 
the functions were stated, and the conviction was expressed that these 
colleges, “by their size, equipment, and freedom,” offer decided advantages 
to students in their search “for a philosophy of life and action that is 
pragmatic and at the same time Christian.” The Seminar also expressed 
the conviction that “It would be suicidal for the church in these days of 
uncertainty and change in all phases of life to cast off or become indifferent 
to its colleges.” 

Two resolutions presented by this same seminar were adopted by the 
Council: 

1. Resolved: that the General Council of Congregational and Christian 


Churches accept as a part of its task an active interest in the support of 
the work of the colleges of Congregational and Christian background. 
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2. Resolved: that the Congregational and Christian Churches request the 
Education Society to consider projecting an educational survey of all col- 
leges of Congregational and Christian background which are willing to 
cooperate in the task, the primary objective of such survey being an ap- 
praisal of and agreement upon spiritual aspects of higher education; this 
objective to be accompanied with inquiry into the educational worth of the 
methods and programs of the schools to be surveyed. 


At the meeting of the Directors of the Home Societies in January, 1935, 
Dr. Kedzie presented an urgent appeal for an increase in the percentage 
of the Education Society that would enable it to resume appropriations in 
behalf of the educational institutions, in response to which the following 
action was taken by the Board. 


Voted: that the sentiments expressed by Secretary Kedzie that some restora- 
tion of percentage to the Education Society should be made in behalf of the educa- 
tional institutions be referred to the Home Boards Budget Committee for serious 
consideration and with the hearty commendation of the Board. 


At its meeting on June 8, 1935, the Committee on Educational Insti- 
tutions took similar action, specifically requesting that the Strategy Com- 
mittee recommend an increase in the percentage of the Education Society 
by an amount at least equivalent to that formerly allotted to the Foundation 
for Education in order that the Society may make appropriations to 
affiliated institutions and for the religious work in universities. This action 
was endorsed by the Administrative Committee of the Education Society 
calling attention to the fact that it was in harmony with the previous action 
of the Board of Directors. Several state conferences have taken action 


expressing similar sentiments. 


What This Department Might Do 


In view of the restudy of this whole situation which is now going on, 
we include here a brief statement of the objectives of the Foundation first 
made by Dr. Henry Churchill King at the National Council of 1921 and 
frequently restated in effect: 


1. To work out a unified statesmanlike National Educational Policy for the 
Denomination, so far as educational institutions are concerned, including 
particularly theological schools and colleges; but also such junior colleges 
and secondary schools as may be specially called for in transitional con- 
ditions. 

2. To get by careful scientific educational survey of the nation, state by state, 
the full facts about all the educational institutions historically affiliated 
with Congregationalism, and their environment and relationship to other 
institutions in the states in which they are situated. 

8. To secure closer, more sympathetic and more mutually helpful relations 
between the churches and the colleges, while leaving both free. 
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4. To take on our fair share of the higher Christian education of the nation, 
in the light of the scientific educational survey of the country, and in recog- 
nized partnership with other Christian bodies. 

5. To help our Christian colleges to live up to their Christian calling and 
heritage. 

6. To do our part in greatly increasing everywhere the prestige of Christian 
educational institutions. 

7. To help individual institutions, at their own request, with a careful study 
of conditions and resulting counsel; with assistance in various ways in their 
own financial campaigns; with direct appropriations to current expenses 
from available funds, and with appropriations of larger sums for endow- 
ment funds, as resources shall increase. 

8. To secure adequate funds for carrying out efficiently this national policy 
for education. The Foundation must have current contributions and also 
a considerable endowment fund, if it is to prove an effective agency of the 
Denomination in the help of its educational institutions. 


Projects Approved as Non-budgeted Apportionment 


At the recommendation of the Committee on Educational Institutions 
the Education Society has approved the following special projects: 

1. Fiftieth Anniversary Memorial Fund campaign of the Schauffler Missionary 
Training School for 100 gifts of $50 each. 

2. A campaign to raise $250,000 during the next five years to clear off the in- 
debtedness of Elon College. 

3. A campaign to raise $25,000 for Drury College for the purpose of rehabili- 
tation of plant and equipment. 


Gifts for any of these three will be received by the Education Society, 
forwarded to the respective institutions, and credited as non-budgeted 
apportionment. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 


Many items indicating the progress made in codperative service have 
been mentioned in this report. The importance of this justifies a brief 
summary at this point. 


Within the Denomination 


Closer working relations have been brought about between the Com- 
mission on Evangelism and the Education and Publishing Societies. All 
three have the same fundamental aim. Plans are being worked out together 
and the production and distribution of literature have become in large 
measure a joint undertaking. 

The Education and Publishing Societies have been working together 
in such fields as adult education, young people’s work, missionary educa- 
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tion, and leadership training. The Education Society staff is helping to 
prepare material and the periodicals and other publications of the Pub- 
lishing Society help in promoting the work of the departments. 

State Conferences, the Extension Boards, the American Missionary 
Association, the American Board, and the Educational Boards have worked 
together in furnishing leadership and materials for our summer conferences. 

The State Conferences have been increasingly helpful in the develop- 
ment of the whole educational program. State superintendents and other 
leaders have shared in the discussion and criticism of plans and methods 
with beneficial results. 

In the development of its work the Education Society tries in every 
possible way to avail itself of the experience and judgment of pastors 
and leaders in order that it may more fully meet the needs of the churches 
and their members. 


Interdenominational Work 


The International Council of Religious Education unites the educa- 
tional boards of more than forty denominations in codperative work. It 
furnishes outlines for the International Lessons, works out policies and 
methods for all ages in the church school, has developed the curriculum 
of leadership training, promotes vacation and weekday church schools, 
does research work in various fields, and issues a large amount of helps 
for religious educational workers. In all this work the staff members of our 
Educational Boards have been active and influential. Dean Weigle, chair- 
man of our Administrative Committee, is also chairman of the Council’s 
Education Commission. 

The Missionary Education Movement is the interdenominational agency 
for the production of graded texts and materials for mission study which 
have been of steadily increasing quality and usefulness. Secretary 
Lobingier is one of the active leaders in this service. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education is the agency through 
which the boards of the various denominations responsible for work with 
students and educational institutions conduct their cooperative activities. 
This includes the study of educational situations and needs, publication 
of the bulletin, Christian Education, and other special bulletins, and in 
other ways developing coéperation in Christian higher education. Dr. 
Kedzie and Dr. Stock have given valuable and highly appreciated service 
in this organization. 

The youth movement operating under the slogan “Christian Youth 
Building a New World,” in which Dr. Stock’s leadership has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful, is operative in about fifty-eight denominations. The 
leaders of young people’s work in these denominations hold an annual 
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meeting for the exchange of ideas and the development of the program, 
all of which is carried on in an ever growing spirit of hearty codperation. 

There are many other illustrations of fellowship in service which might 
be noted. The development of this spirit in the field of religious educa- 
tion is a hopeful sign of progress toward a Protestantism united in its 
efforts for the welfare of humanity. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The financial statement for the last fiscal year is presented on the 
following pages. Enough has been said as to the effect of the reduction 
of its resources on the Society’s work. Apportionment contributions for 
this fiscal year were $9,152 below those of the year before, and income 
from legacies was $8,706 less. Income from permanent investments 
dropped only $782, an exceedingly favorable showing under the prevail- 
ing conditions. The total income of the Society decreased $15,674 from 
that of 1933-34. 

In view of the increasing difficulty in making wise investments under 
present conditions, it was felt that proper administration of the Society’s 
funds called for more constant attention than could be given by a volunteer 
committee. The firm of Loomis-Sayles & Company was engaged as in- 
vestment counsel. Their recommendations are given careful consideration 
by the committee and the results have been favorable. Invested funds at 
the end of the fiscal year totaled $482,865, as against $485,406 the year 
before, a loss of only $2,541. 

The Society’s accounts were audited by the firm of Morgan & Morgan, 
C. P. A., whose report, in abbreviated form, follows: 


We have made an examination of the accounts of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society for the year ending March 31, 1985; the assets and liabilities as shown 
by the balance sheet have been verified, securities checked, and bank balances veri- 
fied, paid checks and deposits on file were checked and found to be in agreement 
with the books. 


Some figures for the first six months of the current fiscal year, April 
to September, may be added. The total income for this period is about 
$7,700 more than for the same period in the previous year, due to increases 
of $11,000 in legacies and $1,000 in income from investments, respectively. 
This overcame a drop of about $5,000 in contributions from the churches. 
Expenses for this period are about $9,500 less than in the preceding year 
and the operating surplus for the period is $1,249 as compared with a 
deficit of $15,998 for the first six months of the previous fiscal year. 

These facts are evidence of careful and conscientious management on 
the part of the Administrative and Finance Committees. The general finan- 
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cial condition of the Society has improved, but the financial gain has been 
at the cost of seriously restricted service. 

A disturbing feature of the situation is the decrease in the Society’s 
receipts from Home Boards apportionment gifts as compared with its full 
share on the basis of accepted percentages, shown as follows: 


Total appor. C. E. S. share Actually Amount 
receipts of on basis of received short 
Home Bads. percentage by C. E. S. 
Jan.-Sept. 1934 $185,110 $34,856 $31,147 $3,709 
Jan.-Sept. 1935 182,596 33,999 28,818 5,181 


This discrepancy between the percentage share and the actual receipts 
of the Education Society from Home Boards apportionment receipts 
has continued for many years. Inquiry reveals that a similar situation 
prevails in many other denominations. The Society has found encourage- 
ment in the fact that the amount of this discrepancy, due to excess of desig- 
nated gifts for other work, has been gradually lessening in recent years. 
It is disturbing to note its increase this year. It is also a fair question 
whether this situation indicates an adequate realization of the fundamental 
importance of Christian education in the life of our people. 


Hersert W. Gates, 
General Secretary of Religious Education. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Year Enpine Marcu 381, 1985 


INCOME 

Apportionment Contributions . $ 75,060.87 
Contributions for Special Purposes . : 2,261.00 
Income from Reserve Legacies (Principal) . 4,924.83 
INcoME rrom PerMaNentv InveEsTED FuNnps 

Student Aid . $ 8,914.65 

Conditional Gifts 960.15 

Foundation 845.60 

John Ward 626.50 

Elementary 1.75 

General 7,092.42 
Toray, Income rrom PERMANENT FunDs . 18,441.07 
Income from Legacy Reserve Investments . 372.50 
Income from Thomas S. Johnson Estate . 711.85 
Other Receipts 5,691.49 
TOTAL INCOME . 

EXPENSES 

OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS 

General Administration . $ 10,260.71 

Business Department 6,861.47 

Department of World Fellowship c 8,893.32 

Social Relations Department . nae 12,715.38 

Student and Young People’s Depart- 

ment 5 siete 11,870.48 

Leadership TENE Departaent 7,096.56 

Adult Work . TOTES fe 606.07 
Torat OperAtTION oF DEPARTMENTS $ 58,303.99 
Field Work 20,832.05 
University Pastors and’ Sindent Works, 6,921.62 
Student Aid Payments 4 6,012.50 
Asa Bullard Fund Income Werneneds 500.00 
Promotion and Publicity 9,725.79 
Council for Social Action 4,284.19 
Cooperative Service . 1,650.00 
Payments on Conditional Gifts 1,347.20 
Department of Educational Institutions 

Administration and Promotion . 7,032.14 

Payments to Institutions 1,071.06 
TOTAL EXPENSES . 
NET LOSS 
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$107,463.61 


$117,680.54 


$ 10,216.93 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF MARCH 31, 1935 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand , 
Accounts Receivable . 


Torat Current Assets . 
InvestepD Funps 
Mortgage Receivable . 
Note Receivable 
Permanent Invested Funds 
StudenteeAidag esse ee oe SeOl-26%ca F 
Conditional(Gittsi «. « . . « s 22,482.14 
Foundation Sr in omens 19,273.21 
ANGGUMTNENIMS “2 og A Bb os Gog % 13,341.70 
POHMewWanvdree- amie es wee “Pes rey 13,267.41 
IMGT? 6 ye 6 Cees 50.00 
Generale.) yee eres er esta een LOO LT 4sl 2 


Torat PERMANENT FunpDs . 
Reserve Legacy Fund . 


Torau Invested Funps . 


TOTAL ASSETS 
Net Loss Current Year 
Previous Deficit . 


DEFICIT, March 31, 1935 


LIABILITIES 

Current LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable . 

IW@EsS THO 5 6 0 6 5 6 OO. 6 

Committee on Missionary Education . 
ToraL CurrENT LIABILITIES . us 
DerrerreD Income — Reserve Legacies . 
SpecraL PERMANENT GiFTs 

Student Aid . 

Conditional Gifts 

Foundation 

Accumulative 

John Ward 

Elementary 

General 


ToraL PERMANENT GIFTS . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . Ne ta 
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$ 3,263.51 
3,508.58 


462,855.95 
10,290.25 


$ 10,216.93 
28,963.51 


$ 2,028.94 
47,500.00 
256.33 


$ 201,293.07 
23,178.05 
19,840.00 
13,318.73 
13,164.72 

50.00 


193,178.64 


$ 6,772.09 


482,865.56 


$489,637.65 


39,180.44 


$528,818.09 


$ 49,785.27 
15,009.61 


464,023.21 


$528,818.09 


LIST OF FUNDS — March 31, 19385 


GENERAL FunpDs 


Clarke Hund. keel atsmeenne element OU: 20 
Gordon Fund. . . Sue th erepen ee 6,204.64 
Johnson Fund, Thomas ae ahaa Gee 8,669.90 
Mather Fund... Riess Dieta ae a 74,284.82 
Mechlin Fund, Rev. G. a ait ieloaeravetranilde 138.57 
Paineshunds WilliamyAy Weise in 9,736.17 
Proctor eAcademya ce UNGi ey tetsu 1,982.19 


SSorsriay ANN. GG BG. oS GA 14,728.14 
SErpearnie Whey IE NG 5 «5 8h) Wot as 65,682.81 
Sweet MundswAlvaneAccone. ieiieinicnies 4,658.44 
Wink irene bbe dens Yoh 5 A bg |g 4,189.68 


\Withatet Ooh wade IM Ge > by nc 1,953.02 
——— $193,178.64 
Srupenr Ain Funps 4 
Carleton Hunde. ucapeaiac lcs ece me macteto nm Damme On aen 
Clapp © Fundiyr aa vc bees wie nee artes 3,511.11 
COSA UNWIN Sr ke ORY es Gee “as 22,438.21 
Crislomeyes Iwas bods Jelro oo 6 G0 by on 6 509.54 
ElaMmpshine cen. me cmc umn min. sien 2,177.75 
Hewett. und cWise Dice eth one ot ae 732.28 
Meaatitingd a. n eee hin acult-mie kneel ets 6,817.65 
Orcutt Fund, Ephraim . .°. ..°. 1,853.42 
Student Shunde tr teeta ans to CLO Z.SG0-00) 
Wardshund,eCharles: 40s. een. 3,764.05 
Woillansonesl tnd sone: cies epee emts 2,469.45 
Wioods Him dseMianiavallt rs. oy.) 0n. ieee, 2,033.23 
Vianictonnundon ek: savant ine tiee teeta 1,074.79 
201,293.07 
ConpvirionaL Girrs Funp 
Brown Fund, Rev. Charles R.. . . . $ 10,205.77 
Clarke Fund, Georgiana M.. ... . 1,608.27 
Bisk)Pund, «Marion Ballou). 7.) 0) « 339.79 
Gibsonpihind larva tao. tains 481.87 
Bandy, Hund hevemVie lens. een oie clits 800.91 
Howard) Kung ebtheleii. we) i) ten ie 1,439.27 
Moorer Hund... jillicie Lomein saetama sonic dances 484.60 
Prudden Fund, Willianh..4. 20. 3; 959.95 
Shorvhday Leenarols lake IBS sn Ma a MO 959.52 
Spaulding Fund, Adeliza F.. . .. . 1,489.27 
Wingate: und, tsabelsC ae. carmm amir. 228.24 
Wood Fund, Rev. SumnerG. ... . 479.75 
Woods Fund, Rey. Herbert Tyler. . . 1,916.36 
Matured Funds (in reserve). ... . 1,834.48 
FounpAtion ror Epucation Riad 
Wallace “Pind ot var 62 SS Re eS 19,840.00 
ACCUMULATIVE FunpDs 
Penniman Fund... . 3) okay, Jone RO eS OCG 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Beat ae a 12,457.26 
sa 13,318.73 
JOHN AWARD LE UND, TAN 2) Soules adios acca ntcek S ane antone 13,164.72 
ELEMENTARY “Ey UaTDs 0s ha emg rn erect 50.00 
TOTAL oo) tee ees Ge A) eae as ana 
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